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Social S ecurity in Review 


The Month of February 

Labor-market conditions and the 
employment outlook were governed 
in February by two groups of factors: 
in terms of the business cycle, the 
Nation was in an advanced phase of 
the inflationary postwar boom; sea- 
sonally, February marks the low 
point in the winter lull in agricul- 
ture, building construction, trade, 
and other activities. The two groups 
of factors have one aspect in com- 
mon in that they indicate approach- 
ing developments: the final phase of 
a boom has to be followed by a liqui- 
dation of the inflationary dislocations 
as surely as the winter lull is fol- 
lowed by a spring revival. The dif- 
ference is, however, that in seasonal 
fluctuations the timing of the upturn 
can be foreseen with certainty, while 
in cyclical phenomena time is usually 
the unknown factor. 

The main symptom of the ap- 
proaching end of an _ inflationary 
boom is price levels that have reached 
their culmination. In February there 
was a rise in the price of pork and 
wheat and seasonal advances in 
prices of vegetables and fruits, but 
these were at least partially offset by 
downward adjustments in prices of 
manufactured goods. In view of de- 
velopments that are not reflected by 
price indexes, the net balance of 
these divergent movements is not 
very clear. 

The most important of these de- 
velopments are the progress in liqui- 
dating shortages and the improvement 
in the quality of consumer goods. 
During the war the scarcity and de- 
terioration of staple goods listed in 
the consumers’ price index were 
recognized by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics as an invisible price increase 
and were estimated tentatively at 5 
percent to be added to the index. The 
recent elimination of this allowance 
evidently assumes an invisible relative 
reduction in the cost of living. 
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Another reduction in prices—like- 
wise invisible for the price index but 
visible for consumers—was shown by 
the winter sales that started in De- 
cember, lasted through February, and 
were carried out on an unusually 
large scale. The purpose of these 
reduction sales was not only to clear 
shelves of goods left over after the 
Christmas rush but also to meet the 
increasing reluctance of buyers to pay 
inflated prices. 

These developments may mean that 
the crest of the rise in prices has 
passed and that prices are now mov- 
ing on an elevated plateau. Whether 
this plateau is level or has a slightly 
descending slope, and whether or 
when the price equilibrium (or the 


slow gradual decline) will be followed 
by an abrupt fall, cannot be an- 
swered at this time. 

The uncertainty of the price trends 
is reflected in other economic devel- 
opments. Labor disputes were at a 
low in January and February. Wages 
inched up as a result of labor-man- 
agement negotiations in different in- 
dustries, especially those producing 
consumer goods. In such industries 
as coal mining, iron, steel, and auto- 
mobiles, however, no final settlement 
on wages was reached. 

Production of steel continued on a 
very high level—more than 90 per- 
cent of capacity. Output of auto- 
mobiles approached the goal of 
100,000 cars a week, and building con- 
struction showed the first symptoms 
of revival during February, far ahead 
of the customary seasonal timetable. 
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All in all, though the level of eco- 
nomic activities and of employment 
was high, the inflationary dislocations 
had not been ironed out and their liq- 
uidation was still ahead. 

The movement of claims in State 
unemployment insurance systems in 
February, as in the 2 preceding 
months, was dominated mainly by 
seasonal factors. The number of 
claims fluctuated in a comparatively 
narrow range. 





Claims (in thousands) 

















Week ended— w 
sos, faiting-| Com- 
Initial period | pensable 
}—_—} 

January a 201 | 146 969 
February 1......... | 192 | 133 993 
February 8.........| 182 124 1, 002 
February 15... 183 | 119 985 
February 22.. 184 | 121 1, 059 
ET Methtiememenen 179 113 1,052 





The rise in compensable claims was 
heavily concentrated in a few States, 
but all States except New York had 
appreciably more in the last February 
week than in the last November week. 
A comparison of continued claims 
(compensable and waiting-period) 
for 15 States with the largest load of 
such claims in February is shown in 
the following tabulation: 














| Continued claims (in thou- 
} sands), week ended 
‘ee Pr ae ey 
Sta Io- | } 
State = os =H Janu-| Feb- 
| ber | ber | rtd | ruary 
30, | | > 
kL 1948 an 1947 | 1947 
California........... | 104| 122| 170} 196 
Illinois. sea 53 57 | 70 68 
Louisiana ‘ | 11 12 15 | 16 
Massachusetts. __..._| 38 | 37 55 54 
Michigan 26 7 56 56 
| | 
re 27 28 34 36 
New Jersey ...-.. 45 50 58 58 
New York.__.- sis 222} 1651 197} 193 
i es | 23 31 38 | 36 
Oregon........ . } y ll | 18 20 
Pennsy!vania_. 48 61 77 102 
Tennessee...... 17 18 | 22 | 26 
Texas... mies 14 9 | 18 | 21 
Washington 34 42 51 55 
12 15 15 





West Virginia....... | 11 

Illinois, Missouri, New Jersey, and 
Oklahoma had the smallest relative 
increases. The steepest rises were re- 
corded in California, Michigan, Ore- 
gon, and Pennsylvania. The high rate 
of unemployment in the Pacific States 
was due partly to the tremendous in- 
crease in the labor force in that area 
during the war. 





Number of claimants for unemployment benefits, August 1945-—February 22, 1947 
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1 Weekly average for month for August 1945-August 1946; weekly data thereafter. 


January in Review 

In unemployment insurance the 
continuance during January of the 
rise in claims and benefit payments 
was probably due mainly to the usual 
seasonal factors. Initial claims rose 
from 0.9 million in December to 1.0 
million, continued claims from 4.1 
million to 4.9 million, and benefits 
from $59.4 million to $74.8 million; 
claims and benefits were substantially 
less, however, than those reported for 
January 1946. Unemployment in the 
country as a whole, as measured by 
the ratio of continued claims to aver- 
age covered employment, was 4.1 per- 
cent, as compared with 3.4 percent 
for December and 6.5 percent a year 
earlier. 


UNDER OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insur- 
ance, almost 1.7 million people were 
receiving retirement, supplementary, 
or survivor benefits at the end of 
January, at a monthly rate of $31.7 
million. A year earlier, 1.3 million 
beneficiaries received monthly pay- 
ments amounting to $24.6 million. 
Some 42,000 benefits were awarded 
during the month, 35 percent more 
than in December. The increase cen- 
tered in primary and wife’s benefits, 
which rose 57 and 38 percent, respec- 
tively, largely as a result of the filing 
of claims by workers who, by filing in 
January, could take advantage of the 
retroactive entitlement provision of 
the 1946 amendments; had they filed 


in November or December, they would 
have lost 1 or more months’ benefits. 

Payments to some 226,000 bene- 
ficiaries were being withheld at the 
end of the year; though this number 
was about 45,000 more than at the 
close of 1945, it represented about the 
same proportion (12.1 percent) of the 
total number of benefits in force. 


IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE the effect of ad- 
ditional Federal funds under the 1946 
amendments continued to make it- 
self felt as a factor in both case loads 
and expenditures. Except for aid to 
dependent children, however, the 
monthly increases in case loads were 
less marked than in the 3 preceding 
months. The States in which there 
has been a marked change in total 
payments since the amendments be- 
came effective include the 12 States 
with lowest per capita income. Ken- 
tucky reported the highest percent- 
age increases in expenditures from 
September to January in all 3 pro- 
grams—5l percent in old-age assist- 
ance, 76 percent in aid to dependent 
children, and 40 percent in aid to the 
blind. The general assistance case 
load was higher in January than it 
had been since June 1943, and the 
average payment continued to move 
upward, topping $40 for the first time. 
Among the States, however, the aver- 
age varied widely, from less than $10 
in Mississippi to more than $65 in 
New York. 
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Temporary Disability Insurance 
Coordinated With State Unemployment 


Insurance Programs 


By Arthur J. Altmeyer* 


. Wage loss incurred by disability is one of the most serious 


threats to the economic security of American workers. 


The 


illogicality of paying benefits to an unemployed worker only 
so long as he remains able to work, and stopping those pay- 
ments when he becomes ill, has been evident ever since unem- 
ployment benefits became payable, and States and their employ- 
ment security agencies are manifesting a growing interest in 


temporary disability insurance. 


Coordination of temporary 


disability benefits with State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams, the Social Security Administration believes, offers a 


feasible approach to this goal. 


But the value of such a pro- 


gram, to workers and employers within a State and to the State 
as a whole, will depend in large part on the soundness and 
effectiveness of the provisions actually incorporated in the 


State law. 


PROBABLY BECAUSE our Social Secu- 
rity Act became law in the midst of 
@ severe depression, when millions of 
workers had no jobs and old people 
were being crowded out of the labor 
market, the United States began its 
national social insurance program 
with unemployment insurance and 
old-age insurance. In all other coun- 
tries, social insurance has begun with 
measures to provide cash benefits or 
medical care—and usually both—to 
workers who fall sick or are chroni- 
cally disabled. In every country and 
at all times—good and bad—sickness 
and permanent disability constitute a 
chief cause of poverty, dependency, 
and family break-down. 

As our Nation has swung past the 
peak pressures of war production to 


*Commissioner for Social Security. 

1For a discussion of substantive and 
administrative problems involved in de- 
veloping a sound plan of disability in- 
surance as part of a State’s unemployment 
insurance program, see Temporary Dis- 
ability Insurance Coordinated With Un- 
employment Insurance (January 1947), a 
monograph prepared by the Bureaus of 
Research and Statistics and Employment 
Security, and available, on request, from 
the Social Security Administration. A 
brief and nontechnical introduction to 
the statistics on disability is available in 
Disability Among Gainfully Occupied Per- 
sons ..., by I. S. Falk, Barkev S. Sanders, 
and David Federman (Bureau of Research 
and Statistics Memorandum No. 61), June 
1945. 





the present very high levels of em- 
ployment and earnings, it has become 
increasingly clear that our present so- 
cial insurance programs, however well 
developed, leave large areas of eco- 
nomic insecurity still untouched. All 
States but one have workmen’s com- 
pensation laws that provide cash ben- 
efits and medical care for covered 
wage earners who meet with certain 
work-connected injuries or diseases. 
Disabilities resulting from such 
causes, however, are only a small frac- 
tion—perhaps 5 and certainly less 
than 10 percent—of all disabilities 
suffered by workers. Nor has private 
insurance been able to offer the ma- 
jority of wage earners adequate pro- 
tection against the costs of sickness 
and disability at a price that they can 
afford. 

It is obviously illogical to provide 
social insurance benefits to meet part 
of a worker’s loss of earnings when 
he is able to work but cannot get a job 
but to make no provision against his 
precisely similar loss when he is too 
sick to work. The sick worker not only 
loses wages but also usually has to pay 
the doctor, buy medicine, perhaps 
meet hospital bills and other medical 
costs. The development of insurance 
against unemployment due to lack of 
work has inevitably called attention to 
the need for insurance against un- 
employment due to sickness. 


Recognizing the force of this paral- 
lel, Maryland, Montana, and Nevada 
in 1945, and Idaho and Tennessee in 
1947, modified the requirement in their 
unemployment insurance laws that a 
claimant must be able to work by pro- 
viding that no claimant will be consid- 
ered ineligible for unemployment ben- 
efits by reason of illness or disability 
occurring after he has registered for 
work if he has not refused a job that, 
except for his disability, would have 
been suitable. Under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, readjustment al- 
lowances are paid to veterans who 
were able to work when they filed their 
claims, even though they later refuse 
work because of disability. Though 
such provisions alleviate some prob- 
lems, they create other inequities and 
are not a substitute for temporary dis- 
ability insurance. 

Rhode Island became the first State 
to provide general social insurance 
against wage loss in temporary dis- 
ability when, in 1942, it established 
cash sickness benefits for workers cov- 
ered by its unemployment insurance 
law. In 1946, California followed suit. 
Bills relating to temporary disability 
benefits have been introduced in 21 
other States. In the 2 State laws en- 
acted and most of the proposed State 
laws, and also in a Federal law passed 
by Congress in 1946 for railroad work- 
ers, cash benefits for temporary dis- 
ability are administered by the agency 
that administers unemployment in- 
surance; the programs cover the same 
workers who are covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance in the jurisdiction and 
use the same wage records and benefit 
formula. 

Both Rhode Island and California 
have arranged to finance the cash 
sickness benefits from employee con- 
tributions that formerly went into the 
unemployment trust fund. In 1946, 
Congress passed legislation permitting 
States, if they so wish, to use employee 
contributions formerly deposited to 
their accounts in the Federal unem- 
ployment trust fund to finance tempo- 
rary disability benefits. In addition 
to California and Rhode Island, seven 
States—Alabama, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, and New Jersey—have collected 
employee contributions for unemploy- 
ment insurance; most of them have 
considerable amounts of accumulated 
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funds ready at hand that can be used 
for disability insurance. 

Thus, social insurance against non- 
occupational temporary disability has 
come into existence in this country 
in conjunction with unemployment 
insurance. Workers, employers, State 
administrators, and the general public 
have an important stake in consider- 
ing the potentialities of such a pro- 
gram and the choices that lie open 
to them in establishing insurance 
against the economic risks of sickness 
and disability. 


Scope of Present Laws and Proposals 


It should be recognized at the out- 
set that the two existing State laws 
and most of the proposals for State 
legislation deal, and are intended to 
deal, with only part of the problem of 
economic insecurity due to sickness 
and disability. 

On an average day, nearly half of 
all the cases of disability among mem- 
bers of the labor force, or persons 
of working age who would have been 
in the labor market except for their 
disability, have already existed for 6 
months or more. Ordinarily these 
long-disabled persons would be out- 
side the scope of temporary disability 
insurance; if they had qualified for 
such benefits, they would have used 
up their rights. The greatest need 
for insurance protection, however, is 
in such households, where a worker 
has been laid up for a long time and 
may never be able to hold a job again. 
Only comprehensive provisions that 
include insurance against chronic or 
permanent disability will meet the 
needs of the families on which the 
risk of incapacity falls most heavily. 

Among some 1,750,000 members of 
the labor force who, on an average 
day, have been incapacitated for less 
than 6 months, many are outside the 
coverage of State unemployment in- 
surance laws or cannot meet the 
eligibility requirements of such laws. 
If the potential duration of disability 
benefits follows the patterns now set 
for State unemployment benefits, 
many incapacitated workers would 
have exhausted any temporary dis- 
ability benefits for which they had 
qualified long before the end of 6 
months. Under a coordinated pro- 


gram, the meaning of a temporary 
disability program for workers in a 


State will depend in considerable part 
on the adequacy of the State’s provi- 
sions for unemployment insurance as 
well as on the specific provisions (not 
all of which need be the same as for 
unemployment benefits) adopted for 
temporary disability benefits. 

Of great importance, too, is the fact 
that neither the existing laws nor most 
of the proposals for State legislation 
make any provision for meeting costs 
of medical care of the disabled work- 
er. Cash disability benefits, like un- 
employment benefits, replace only 
part of the earnings the individual 
would have had if he had been on the 
job. Benefits therefore usually do not 
represent the family’s ordinary living 
costs, let alone the additional expenses 
created by sickness. In other coun- 
tries, temporary disability insurance 
has almost always been linked with 
medical services in a health insurance 
program. 

This linkage recognizes that ade- 
quate medical care is fully as import- 
ant to the worker as the money he 
receives to replace part of his wage 
loss. Prompt and adequate care of 
sickness and, whenever possible, pre- 
vention of more serious and prolonged 
incapacity are of paramount impor- 
tance also to the insurance fund and 
to the community asa whole. Theim- 
portance of linking cash benefits with 
provision for care of the sick or in- 
jured worker has been recognized in 
this country by the State workmen’s 
compensation laws. 

Granted, however, the limitations 
inherent in a program of temporary 
disability insurance alone, such a pro- 
gram of social insurance can enable 
workers to buy important protection 
which, by and large, they cannot get 
or afford in any other way. 


Characteristics of a Coordinated 
Program 


Unemployment insurance and tem- 
porary disability insurance are alike 
in that both are intended to compen- 
sate workers who are ordinarily in the 
labor market for part of their wage 
loss during relatively brief periods 
when they cannot earn. Coordination 
of administration of the two types of 
benefits can effect considerable sav- 
ings in administrative costs and can 
simplify administration, as compared 
with two separate systems, from the 


standpoint of workers, employers, and 
administrative staff. 

To serve both these objectives, the 
same wage reports, wage records, and 
initial determination of a worker’s fi- 
nancial eligibility (in terms of his 
earnings in covered employment in 
the base period) should serve for both 
programs. Coverage provisions, the 
base period, certain eligibility @quire- 
ments, and the basic benefit formula 
should also be the same. 

On the other hand, disability in- 
surance entails some special decisions 
by a State that is contemplating such 
a program, such as the definition of 
the disability to be compensated, pro- 
cedures in determining that the work- 
er is disabled, and so on. Several of 
these points are mentioned briefly be- 
low. A further decision of crucial 
importance from the standpoint both 
of the cost of the system and of its 
value to workers and the community 
concerns the type of fund to be estab- 
lished—whether, as in Rhode Island, 
all benefits are to be paid from the 
State fund built up from social insur- 
ance contributions, or whether, as in 
California, commercial insurance car- 
riers participate in the program. This 
question will be discussed in connec- 
tion with the costs and financing of a 
State program. 


Definition of disability—Under 
temporary disability insurance, a logi- 
cal definition of disability is incapa- 
city of the insured wage earner to per- 
form his customary or most recent 
work without jeopardizing his recov- 
ery. Since most spells of disability are 
brief and insurance payments are 
made for only a relatively short time, 
it would be unreasonable to require 
that a claimant be disabled for any 
gainful work if he is to receive bene- 
fits. For example, a watchmaker with 
a broken wrist that keeps him from 
working at his own trade should be 
considered disabled even though he 
could perform a job as, say, a mes- 
senger. 

The disability insurance law should 
be clear on the course to be followed 
in claims from pregnant women. The 
desirable course is to provide benefits 
to any insured woman who is unable 
to carry on her customary work, 
whether or not the cause of her inca- 
pacity is pregnancy. In any case, it 
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would be desirable to provide a mini- 
mum period of benefits of 6 weeks be- 
fore and 6 weeks after childbirth. 


Waiting period and benefit week.— 
In temporary disability insurance, as 
in unemployment insurance, the wait- 
ing period serves to rule out brief pe- 
riods of inability to earn when the 
amount of the wage loss is less serious 
for the worker, and to conserve the 
funds of the system for the insured 
persons whose losses are greater. It 
also gives the time needed by the 
agency to carry through the opera- 
tions necessary to pay benefits 
promptly when due. 

Relatively many more spells of dis- 
ability than of unemployment are 
limited to only a few days. Of all the 
spells of a day or more of disability 
among workers, probably from 175 to 
80 percent last less than 8 days. A 
waiting period of 7 consecutive days 
would therefore conserve the finan- 
cial resources of the disability fund, 
since the many very brief disabilities 
would be ruled out, while at the same 
time it would not leave a heavy finan- 
cial loss to be carried by the worker. 
The waiting period appropriate in all 
States, regardless of the provisions in 
the unemployment insurance law, 
would be 1 week in a benefit year, 
equivalent to a week of total unem- 
ployment rather than to a week of 
total or partial unemployment. 

The calendar week may be used for 
benefit purposes in unemployment in- 
surance, since lay-offs are likely to 
come at the end of the week and since 
workers can receive benefits if they 
are only partially unemployed during 
the week. The beginnings of spells of 
disability, however, do not follow the 
calendar. To use a calendar week for 
the waiting period and benefit week 
in disability insurance (as in Rhode 
Island) results in hardship for claim- 
ants whose incapacity begins or ends 
in the middle of a week. A worker 
who falls sick on a Tuesday, for ex- 
ample, will have to be incapacitated 
for not only the remainder of that 
week but also all the week following 
before he completes the waiting-period 
requirement—not 7 days, but 12. 
When benefits are paid only for a full 
calendar week of incapacity, a claim- 
ant who is really well enough to go 
back to his job by the middle of a 


week would have an added incentive to 
wait until the following Monday, for 
otherwise he would lose compensation 
for the earlier days when he was ac- 
tually too ill to work. 

It is therefore desirable that the 
waiting period should consist of any 
7 consecutive days of disability and 
that benefits should be paid on the 
basis of a flexible week of this type— 
7 consecutive days of incapacity—with 
provisions for compensating part- 
weeks at the end of a spell of com- 
pensable disability. 


Eligibility —To show that he is cur- 
rently in the labor market, an unem- 
ployed worker must register at a pub- 
lic employment office before he can 
receive benefits, and must also hold 
himself available for any suitable job 
that offers. A disabled worker, to 
whom benefits are payable also on the 
assumption that he is losing earnings, 
obviously cannot be required to meet 
that test of current attachment to the 
labor market. Because eligibility for 
benefits is based on wages received in 
a past period—the base period, as de- 
fined by the law—disability benefits 
may be paid to persons who have been 
out of the labor force for a consider- 
able time before the onset of their 
disability. 

For example, in Rhode Island, 
which uses a calendar-year base pe- 
riod, a person who earned $100 in 
covered employment in the first cal- 
endar quarter of 1945 could claim dis- 
ability benefits at any time between 
the first Sunday in April 1946 and the 
first Sunday in April 1947. Rhode Is- 
land amended its law in 1946 to re- 
quire, as a test of current attachment 
to the labor market, that a claimant 
must have been employed or have 
registered for work at an employment 
office within 6 months before the 
weeks for which he claims disability 
benefits. California, which has an 
individual base period and benefit 
year, is using a similar require- 
ment, but within a 3-month period. 
To safeguard use of the insurance 
funds for the purpose for which they 
are intended, it is important that both 
unemployment insurance and tempo- 
rary disability insurance should have 
tests to determine that the worker is 
actually in the labor force at the time 
he claims benefits and not rely merely 


on the evidence that he has been em- 
ployed at a prior period—his base pe- 
riod. 

Also on the principle that the use 
of the insurance funds is intended 
for workers whose disability causes 
actual loss of earnings, an insured 
worker, though otherwise eligible, 
should not receive benefits if he con- 
tinues to draw pay while he is sick 
or if he is receiving another social 
insurance benefit (unemployment 
benefit, old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefit, or workmen’s compen- 
sation payable for the same incapac- 
ity) equal in amount to his temporary 
disability benefit. In the interest of 
prompt payment of benefits for dis- 
ability at the time when the claimant 
most needs the money, it is desirable 
to have temporary disability benefits 
paid to an otherwise eligible claim- 
ant even though his incapacity may 
later be found to have been covered 
by the State workmen’s compensation 
law. If an award is later made to him 
under that law, the disability fund 
would then be reimbursed. 


Claims and certification.—Obvious- 
ly, provision should be made that a 
disabled person can file his benefit 
claim by mail and that others can fill 
out and sign his claim or other docu- 
ments if his physical or mental condi- 
tion makes it impossible for him to do 
so. Certification by a licensed physi- 
cian that the claimant is incapacitated 
for his customary or most recent work 
is essential, since this is a medical 
question on which only a physician is 
competent to rule. In States that re- 
quire employee contributions, persons 
whose religious tenets prevent them 
from consulting a physician may be 
permitted, as in Rhode Island, to 
“elect out’ of the program—that is, 
they are exempted from contributions 
and are ineligible for benefits under 
the program. 

Experience in this country and 
elsewhere shows that it is desirable to 
have the medical certification made by 
the claimant’s attending physician 
and to have medical review of all such 
certificates by the agency. This prac- 
tice, which Rhode Island follows, as- 
sures consideration of the case by a 
doctor who knows the patient, while 
the review (and, if indicated, exam- 
ination of the patient) by the agency 
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physician protects the family doctor 
from undue pressure on the part of the 
patient or his family, safeguards in- 
surance funds, and helps to assure 
uniform and equitable policies and de- 
cisions on claims. 


Amount and type of benefits—A 
worker should not have a financial in- 
centive to claim a disability benefit 
rather than an unemployment benefit 
or vice versa. For this reason, and 
also to simplify and unify administra- 
tion, the same benefit formula should 
be used for both purposes. The basic 
benefit amount must, of course, be less 
than customary wages so as not to 
weaken the beneficiary’s incentive to 
get a new job or go back to his job 
as soon as he can. 

The unemployment insurance laws 
of five States recognize the presump- 
tively greater needs of beneficiaries on 
whom others are dependent by provid- 
ing an allowance for certain depend- 
ents of a jobless worker in addition to 
the basic amount to which the in- 
dividual’s past wage record entitles 
him. Such allowances express the ob- 
jectives of social insurance by adjust- 
ing benefits to take account of the 
presumptive needs of the individuals 
concerned. To make additional al- 
lowance for dependents enables a so- 
cial insurance system to meet actual 
needs effectively without the unneces- 
sarily high costs and other disadvan- 
tages that arise if an amount ade- 
quate for the claimant with depend- 
ents is payable to everyone who qual- 
ifies for benefits. For these reasons, 
dependents’ benefits have also been 
incorporated in the Federal system of 
old-age and survivors insurance, in 
certain provisions for veterans, in 
some State workmen’s compensation 
laws, and in many foreign social in- 
surance systems. The need for allow- 
ances for the family of a disabled 
worker is ordinarily even greater than 
for that of a jobless worker since, as 
has been pointed out, the former or- 
dinarily must meet the additional ex- 
penses of illness at the time when he 
is losing earnings. This need is the 
more urgent when, as under the exist- 
ing programs in this country, disabil- 
ity insurance is not linked with insur- 
ance against the costs of medical care. 
It is to be hoped that the development 
of coordinated programs of unem- 


ployment insurance and temporary 
disability insurance will include the 
provision of dependents’ allowances 
under both programs. 


Duration of benefits—Under both 
unemployment insurance and tempo- 
rary disability insurance the potential 
duration of benefits should be enough 
to give most covered workers protec- 
tion for the whole period of their in- 
ability to earn. The two programs 
differ in one respect, however. While 
the average length of spells of unem- 
ployment differs considerably between 
good years and bad, the amount and 
average duration of disability among 
workers does not vary greatly from 
year to year. Payment of temporary 
disability benefits to any eligible 
worker for as much as 26 weeks would 
protect the large majority of persons 
with valid claims, though, as has been 
pointed out, it would not solve the 
subsequent problems of persons with 
protracted or chronic disabilities, 
which require insurance against per- 
manent disabilities or invalidity. It is 
therefore desirable that temporary 
disability benefits should have a uni- 
form potential duration of 26 weeks. 
Such a provision would not cause se- 
rious administrative difficulties in 
States that have a briefer uniform 
duration or variable duration for un- 
employment benefits. 


Cooperation of interested groups.— 
As in other areas of social insurance, 
effective and economical administra- 
tion can be greatly facilitated by the 
full understanding and cooperation of 
the groups directly concerned—work- 
ers, employers, physicians and others 
who deal professionally with sickness 
and disability, and the general public. 
Both in working out and setting up 
a@ program of temporary disability 
benefits and in its subsequent opera- 
tion, a State may make good use of 
advisory councils composed of mem- 
bers of such groups to aid in furnish- 
ing needed information, reconciling 
the inevitable differences of opinions 
arising from different viewpoints, and 
promoting a wider understanding of 
common interests in the program. 


Financing and Costs 


Source of funds.—Both Rhode Is- 
land and California finance tempo- 


rary disability benefits wholly from 
employee contributions. The Federal 
temporary disability system for rail- 
road workers, on the other hand, is 
financed out of the 3-percent em- 
ployer contribution originally levied 
for unemployment insurance alone. 
Temporary disability insurance con- 
tributes to the well-being of the com- 
munity as a whole and of employers 
as well as of the workers directly 
protected, since it may be expected to 
help improve the health of the pop- 
ulation, reduce dependency and the 
need for public aid, and sustain 
worker morale and the buying power 
of the community. It is a sound prin- 
ciple of social insurance that all who 
benefit from the program should share 
in financing it. Consideration there- 
fore may well be given to having em- 
ployers and government also contrib- 
ute toward the costs of temporary dis- 
ability benefits. 

In unemployment insurance, Fed- 
eral grants to States meet the full 
cost of administering State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws that have been 
approved by the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator as meeting general con- 
ditions specified in the Federal law. 
The Federal Government does not 
share financially in costs of the ex- 
isting State programs of temporary 
disability insurance. In its conclud- 
ing annual report, for the fiscal year 
1945-46, the Social Security Board re- 
affirmed its conviction of the unde- 
sirability of the 100-percent Federal 
grant for State administration and 
proposed as an alternative method a 
Federal contribution for unemploy- 
ment insurance if those programs are 
maintained on a State-by-State basis. 

The Board recommended, in brief, a 
grant-in-aid program under which, 
after modification of existing provi- 
sions of the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act, matching Federal grants 
would be made to States to help pay 
costs of both benefits and administra- 
tion of State unemployment insurance 
laws. If Congress so desires, modifica- 
tion of Federal provisions relating to 
the financing of State unemployment 
insurance programs could be developed 
in such a way as to include Federal 
participation in financing temporary 
disability benefits in States that had 
a coordinated program for both these 
short-term risks. This participation 
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would express the important Federal 
stake in national health and economic 
well-being and in effective efforts to 
promote these objectives throughout 
the Nation. 

A more comprehensive recommen- 
dation of the Social Security Board 
for a unified national social insur- 
ance system, including insurance 
against all major risks of loss of earn- 
ings and also against medical costs, 
would facilitate not only a consistent 
and equitable plan for financing tem- 
porary disability benefits and other 
social insurance benefits but also ap- 
propriate coordination of the various 
types of insurance benefits, without 
gaps or overlapping, and the utmost 
simplicity and economy in social in- 
surance administration. 


Contribution rate-—The cost of 
temporary disability insurance will 
depend on the particular provisions 
a State adopts, the composition and 
characteristics of the groups of work- 
ers covered, administrative methods 
and practices, and geographic and 
other factors. Assuming a waiting 
pericd of 7 consecutive days, 26 weeks’ 
uniform potential duration of benefits, 
a requirement of attachment to the 
labor force equivalent to that required 
for unemployment insurance, and 
weekly benefit amounts equivalent to 
the State benefits for total unemploy- 
ment, a State should probably have 
in sight, for some years ahead, at least 
annual amounts equal to or approxi- 
mating 1.5 percent of pay roll. Its 
own experience, coupled with the ex- 
perience of other State systems, will 
then be its best guide for future ad- 
justments. Administrative expense 
may be expected to represent from 5 
to 10 percent of contributions or of 
benefit payments, whichever is higher. 
In other words, out of each dollar col- 
lected in contributions, 90 to 95 cents 
would be returned in benefit payments 
to sick and disabled workers. 

Actual experience under the partic- 
ular provisions of the Rhode Island 
law showed benefit costs in the first 
3 benefit years of 0.86, 1.08, and 1.01 
percent of taxable wages in the re- 
spective calendar base years. Rhode 
Island now allocates 4 percent of cur- 
rent contributions (which are 1.5 per- 
cent of taxable wages) for costs of ad- 
Probably such costs 


ministration. 





would be relatively lower in that State 
than elsewhere because of its small 
area and urban concentration of pop- 
ulation. California has provided 5 
percent of contributions (which are 1 
percent of taxable wages) for admin- 
istration. 


Type of fund—One major factor 
determining costs, and in fact the ul- 
timate social value of a system of tem- 
porary disability benefits, hinges on 
the decision as to the type of fund to 
be established. 

A State plan of disability insurance 
makes protection of covered workers 
mandatory, but there are different 
ways of furnishing this protection. 
The State itself may pay all benefits, 
as Rhode Island does, from contribu- 
tions deposited in the State fund. At 
the other extreme is the recommenda- 
tion made in 1946 by the New Jersey 
State Commission on Post-War Eco- 
nomic Welfare, which would require 
all employers covered under the sys- 
tem to guarantee protection, either 
as self-insurers or through insurance 
underwritten by private commercial 
insurance carriers. The California 
law follows a middle road: an individ- 
ual employee may elect exemption 
from the pay-roll tax if his employer 
is insured under a private plan ap- 
proved by the California Employment 
Stabilization Commission. Under 
such an arrangement, in other words, 
private insurance companies are al- 
lowed to participate, subject to certain 
regulations, in insuring nonindustrial 
disability, and persons who choose to 
take out commercial insurance with 
such companies are not obligated to 
contribute to the public system. 

The object of temporary disability 
insurance, as of any social insurance, 
is to provide basic protection to cov- 
ered workers and to provide it at the 
lowest possible cost. If commercial 
insurance carriers take part in the 
program it is impossible to achieve 
this second objective—insurance at 
the lowest possible cost—and it will be 
more difficult to assure basic protec- 
tion of all covered workers. Workers 
have an especially important stake in 
the decision on the type of fund to be 
adopted if, as under the present sys- 
tems, it is they who are to pay for the 
disability benefits. 

Sickness and disability are more 


common among some groups of work- 
ers than others and are most com- 
mon among the workers whose earn- 
ings are lowest and most irregular. If 
the cost of insurance is not to be too 
great for the groups with the highest 
disability rates and the greatest need 
for protection, the risk must be pooled 
so that contributions from the more 
fortunate groups help to pay the costs 
of benefits to the less fortunate. This 
is the essence of social insurance— 
the pooling of a risk among a large 
group of persons who are subject to 
it so that all have protection at a cost 
that all can pay. 

Private insurance companies, on the 
other hand, are business enterprises. 
In order to exist, they must have busi- 
ness that is profitable or is likely to 
become profitable. They must avoid 
insuring poor risks, or charge higher 
rates for such groups, or limit the poli- 
cies they write for them so as to pay 
in only the most serious cases and in 
small amounts. Conversely, they 
must seek the good-risk groups. 

The employees who would choose 
to “contract out” of a State plan 
would generally be the good risks who, 
by doing so, could get a cheaper rate 
or what appeared to be more liberal 
benefits under a private contract. 
The competition of many commercial 
insurers for the profitable business 
would inevitably require the com- 
panies to refuse poor-risk groups, or 
drop them as they were discovered, or 
adjust benefits to premiums in one 
way or another. The net effect of this 
situation would be to leave the poor- 
est risks to the State fund. To assure 
reasonably adequate benefits for these 
groups in which disability is frequent, 
the State would have to charge 
more—possibly double, treble, or even 
quadruple the contribution rate that 
would be adequate if all covered 
workers contributed to the State fund. 
This difference would be taken as a 
severe reflection on the State’s ad- 
ministration by many persons who 
did not realize the circumstances. 

The effect of contracting out may 
be seen in workmen’s compensation in 
States that do not have an exclusive 
State fund. Some employers pay as 
much as 50 percent of pay roll in pre- 
miums for insurance against work- 
connected accidents and diseases; 
others pay a fraction of 1 percent. 
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The range in rates for nonoccupa- 
tional disabilities would probably not 
be as large, but it would certainly be 
great, and the highest rates would fall 
on those least able to pay. 

In the long run, the effect of such 
a system would be to use the manda- 
tory force of public law to develop, 
largely at the expense of low-paid 
workers in a State, the business of 
commercial insurance companies. 
Some of the better-risk groups might 
pay a little less to a private insurer 
than they would pay under an all- 
inclusive State program, or for the 
same rate might appear to get a some- 
what more generous contract, though 
it appears doubtful whether, on the 
whole, the group would get more in 
benefits. They certainly would get 
much less in benefits than they paid 
in premiums. 


In social insurance, any excess of 
contributions over benefits to the more 
fortunate groups goes toward lighten- 
ing the otherwise necessary contribu- 
tion rates of the less fortunate; under 
private insurance, it goes toward pay- 
ing the costs of underwriting the busi- 
ness, which are high, and toward 
profits or other purposes. Rhode 
Island is administering temporary 
disability insurance for 4 percent of 
the premiums collected, and has ad- 
ministered it for less. From April 1, 
1943, when Rhode Island began pay- 
ing cash sickness benefits, to June 30, 
1946, when contributions were tem- 
porarily increased to build up the dim- 
inished reserves of the State fund, the 
State collected $14,631,262 in con- 
tributions and paid out $14,979,389 in 
benefits, with a resultant loss ratio of 
premiums written to losses paid of 102 
percent. By contrast, a recent study 
for the Social Security Administration 
showed that in the 5-year period 
1938-42 a group of 60 health and ac- 
cident insurance companies paid in 
benefits 69 cents of each net pre- 
mium dollar collected. Many em- 
ployees are in small establishments 
that could not well be covered by 
group contracts and would have to be 
covered by something more like in- 
dividual health and accident policies. 
The same study showed that 226 acci- 


dent and health insurance companies, 
group and individual contracts com- 
bined, paid to policyholders 52 cents 
of each dollar of net premiums col- 
lected. 

It is often assumed that competi- 
tion for business eliminates the less 
efficient, but in health and accident 
insurance such elimination has not 
been at all rigorous. For more than 
half the companies for which infor- 
mation was obtained in the study 
mentioned above—133 companies out 
of 215 that provided usable informa- 
tion on this point—the return in bene- 
fit payments to policyholders averaged 
only about 38 cents of the net pre- 
mium dollar taken in—34 cents un- 
der individual contracts and 60 cents 
under group contracts. These com- 
panies represented one-fourth of the 
entire health and accident business 
and one-fourth of the group business. 
The companies with the best records 
returned, on the average, only 68 cents 
of each premium dollar for all types 
of health and accident business—59 
cents on individual contracts and 76 
cents on group contracts. 


When the Social Security Act was 
under consideration, Congress re- 
jected a proposal that it permit con- 
tracting out for the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program. In disabil- 
ity insurance also I believe that con- 
tracting out would run counter to the 
objectives of social insurance. The 
California law contains provisions in- 
tended to safeguard the State insur- 
ance fund against adverse selection, 
but it has not been established that 
they can operate effectively. I per- 
sonally know of no feasible method 
for assuring that the good and the 
bad risks will actually be pooled, that 
basic protection will be provided to all 
covered workers at the lowest possible 
cost, and that the contributions or 
premiums paid for temporary disabil- 
ity insurance will go—as they do in 
social insurance—almost wholly to the 
disabled. 

Moreover, voluntary contracting 
out, as provided under the California 
law, will necessarily require more com- 
plicated and cumbersome administra- 
tive practices than are necessary un- 


der an exclusive State fund. Admin- 
istrative costs will be higher for both 
the State agency and employers. Un- 
less all their employees are under the 
State fund, employers would have to 
ascertain each quarter which em- 
ployees are thus insured and which 
are continuing with private insurers. 
It will be hard for workers, particu- 
larly those who change employers, to 
know their rights. It will often be 
necessary—and both costly and com- 
plicated—to apportion the benefit lia- 
bility for a claimant among the State 
fund and one or more private carriers 
or among several private carriers. 

Though the problem is simpler un- 
der workmen’s compensation, since in 
that program an employer makes the 
decision for all his empfoyees, in 
States where the State fund is not the 
exclusive insuring agency the admin- 
istrative expenses are three times as 
great as those in States with exclu- 
sive State funds. Much if not all of 
this difference is due to the greater 
administrative complexities that are 
inevitable when a State fund must op- 
erate in conjunction with commercial 
insurance carriers. 


Conclusion 


Coordination of temporary disabil- 
ity benefits with State unemployment 
insurance programs offers a feasible 
approach to some of the untouched 
area of economic insecurity arising 
from sickness and disability. Such a 
program can be of very significant 
value to workers and employers within 
a State and to the State as a whole. 
The importance of the program to all 
groups, however, will depend in con- 
siderable part on the soundness and 
effectiveness of the provisions actually 
incorporated in the State law—that 
is, on the establishment of a system 
that is simple, understandable, and 
economical of administration, returns 
fair value to its contributors, and 
furthers the basic objectives of all so- 
cial insurance. In formulating the 
plan for such a program, no decision 
is more important than that concern- 
ing the type of fund to be used 
in financing and administering the 
benefits. 
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Techniques for Estimating the Cost of Living 


at the WPA Maintenance Level for Families 


of Differing Composition 
By Lelia M. Easson and Edna C. Wentworth * 


In 1Ts tenth annual report the Social 
Security Board declared that “the 
adequacy of an insurance system 
must be judged by the extent to which 
its benefits, in conjunction with in- 
dividual resources, provide a reason- 
able degree of security for the large 
majority of beneficiaries.”* To ap- 
ply this criterion of adequacy to the 
benefits paid under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, it is necessary to de- 
vise some method of measuring the 
resources of the beneficiaries against 
a standard which can be accepted as 
describing a “reasonable degree of 
security.” ; 

Facts concerning the resources of 
aged persons and widows with de- 
pendent children who are beneficiar- 
ies under the system are available in 
schedules collected in 1941-42 by the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance from 3,529 beneficiary fam- 
ilies in 4 surveys conducted in 7 large 
cities.» The schedules include infor- 
mation on the age and sex of the 
beneficiaries and those with whom 
they live, as well as on their employ- 
ment status and income during a 
l-year period. 

In determining a standard of “se- 
curity” for comparison with the 
spendable funds of these beneficiar- 
ies, it must be remembered that old- 
age and survivors insurance was de- 
vised for the limited objective of pro- 
viding economic security through re- 
placement of a portion of lost income. 
Because old-age and survivors insur- 
ance is based on a pay-roll tax and 
represents a compulsory allocation 
of the national income, the standard 
should be modest—the lowest that is 
socially acceptable. 

One way of defining the minimum 
requirements for economic security is 


*Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, Analysis Division. 

1Annual Report of the Federal Security 
Agency: Section Five, Social Security 
Board, for the Fiscal Year 1945, p. 37. 

?Philadelphia and Baltimore com- 
bined; St. Louis; Birmingham, Memphis, 
and Atlanta combined; and Los Angeles. 
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to list the goods and services that will 
provide the lowest level of living that 
is generally acceptable. Such a list, 
or budget, will include goods and serv- 
ices of such quantity and quality that 
health can be maintained and limited 
participation in social activities can 
be possible. If physiological needs are 
met but only a modicum of social 
ends served, the budget is often de- 
scribed as “minimum adequate” or 
“maintenance.” 

A maintenance budget may there- 
fore be considered to describe mini- 
mum economic security, and the 
spendable funds of a _ beneficiary 
group* may be compared with the 
cost of such a budget to determine 
whether the group is able to com- 
mand a corresponding level of living. 
By these means it is possible to meas- 
ure the extent to which the insurance 
benefits, in conjunction with individ- 
ual resources, provide a reasonable 
degree of security. An evaluation of 
this kind was undertaken by the au- 
thors as part of the analysis of the 
resources of old-age and survivors in- 
surance beneficiaries in 1941-42.* 

At any given level, budgets vary 
with the maker’s intent and under- 
standing, the extent to which current 
consumption habits and standards are 
known, the climate, goods available, 
and the price levels at the time and 
place to which the budgets apply. 
When this work was undertaken, the 
Works Progress Administration main- 
tenance budget * appeared to lend it- 
self better to the purposes in hand 
than others, then available, which 
also represented maintenance levels. 
Compared with the others the WPA 
budget made neither the highest nor 


%The “beneficiary group” includes the 


primary beneficiary, his or her spouse, and 
unmarried children under age 18, or the 
widow and unmarried children under age 
18. 

*See the Bulletin, July and September 
1943; January, April, May, September, No- 
vember 1945. 

S’Works Progress Administration, In- 
tercity Differences in Costs of Living in 
March 1935 (Division of Social Research 
Monograph XII), 1937. 


lowest allowances for living. It was 
described as furnishing less than 
the health and decency level which 
the skilled workers may hope to ob- 
tain, but more than a “minimum of 
subsistence” level, which provides 
only for urgent current needs and 
which will not maintain health over 
a period of time. Moreover, for the 
seven large cities in which beneficiary 
surveys were made, the cost of the 
WPA budget had been published for 
dates near the midpoints of the survey 
years. 

At the request of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor 
has been working on a budget for a 
family of the same composition as that 
represented in the WPA budget (em- 
Ployed man, wife, boy aged 13, and 
girlaged 8). While the BLS was work- 
ing on the standard budget for the 4- 
person family, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration undertook the task of 
applying parallel techniques and pro- 
cedures to the preparation of budgets 
for certain other types of families, 
with initial efforts devoted to a mini- 
mum standard budget for elderly 
couples living by themselves. Since 
these budgets were not available when 
the methods and procedures described 
here were developed and carried into 
effect, they were not among the 
budgets studied for possible use in 
connection with the proposed analysis. 

Since the WPA budget was con- 
structed for a single family type, its 
use in appraising the adequacy of 
resources of the beneficiaries and 
their spouses and children, living by 
themselves or with others, involved 
establishing the cost of living of each 
beneficiary group at a level corre- 
sponding to that described for the 
4-person family in the WPA mainte- 
nance budget. This conversion was 
accomplished by the use of require- 
ment scales, either computed by the 
authors or based on published scales 
of other agencies. This paper ex- 
plains the method used in estimating 
the cost of the budget at the WPA 
maintenance level for families of 
differing composition. 


Estimating Cost of Living for Bene- 
ficiary Groups 

For persons in different age, sex, 

and activity groups, requirement 
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scales—or relatives—were adopted or 
constructed covering the expenditure 
categories of food, clothing, and mis- 
cellaneous items. These scales were 
adapted to 40 classes of individuals. 
An allowance was also made in the 
food budget for buying disadvantages 
in families of fewer than 4 persons. 
Housing costs, including rent, most 
household operation expenses, and 
the cost of household furnishings and 
equipment were based on the WPA 
budget allowance prorated equally to 
each member, with adjustments for 
families of different size. Thus, for 
each beneficiary group included in 
the surveys, amounts appropriate to 
each member of the group were com- 
bined to derive a maintenance-level 
estimate for the group. An estimate 
for any other persons in the family 
was obtained in the same way. The 
application of these techniques as 
they relate to the budget estimates in 
the several categories of consumption 
was, in general, as follows. 

Food.—The relative food scale used 
(table 1) was based on low-cost food 
budgets compiled by the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, 
and priced in December 1944. 

The employed man’s share of the 
cost of food allowed in the WPA 
budget for the particular survey area 
under consideration at approximately 
the midpoint of the survey year ° was 
first determined. From this base, a 
food budget was calculated for each 
class of persons. For example, the 
food budget for the WPA 4-person 
family in St. Louis on June 15, 1941, 
was $517.39. The number of food- 
requirement units in this family, ac- 
cording to the food scale adopted, is 
3.74. Since the cost of food require- 
ments of a man aged 21 through 64 
was taken as 1.00, the cost of his food 
requirements was obtained by divid- 
ing the family food budget of $517.39 
by 3.74, which gave $138.34 as his food 
budget. 

The food budget for each of the 
other classes of persons was obtained 
by multiplying the cost of food for 
the employed man by the food-re- 
quirement relative of the class. The 


*The data collected from each bene- 
ficiary group covered a period of 1 year, 
ending the last day of the month pre- 
ceding the date of the interview. 


food relative for a man over 65 is 0.90, 
for example; the food budget of such 
@ person in St. Louis at the specified 
time, therefore, was $138.34 multiplied 
by 0.90, or $124.51. 

In accordance with a procedure ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics, allow- 
ances were made in the individual 
food budgets to compensate for buy- 
ing disadvantages in small families: 


Number of persons Percent added to 
in family food budget 
SP aiintthrtions aidntiancevetenceminiialena 0 
iddceciieaid nid dachiiedsntinieunssctainnmniadaehachegithias 10 
chit didi dicen delete iid cecil sieihecegllpececbck taal Mae 20 
Didhochbsdunbeddeskdetweadesiminntansiaearaddaat 35 


Clothing.—The _ _ clothing-require- 
ment scale adopted was derived from 
the cost-of-consumption scale for 
clothing used by the BLS in connec- 
tion with its study of money disburse- 
ments of wage earners and clerical 
workers in 1934-36.' Since the anal- 
ysis by age, sex, and activity was 
more detailed than was necessary for 
this study, relatives for certain age 
intervals were averaged and a single 
weighted-average relative was ob- 
tained to take the place of the two 
occupational relatives given by the 
BLS for employed men and women. 

The value of 1.00 for clothing needs 
was derived in the same manner as 
that for food. The clothing budget 
of the WPA 4-person family in St. 
Louis in the middle of June 1941 was 
$165.13. Since there are 2.88 cloth- 
ing-requirement units in the WPA 
family,” the value of 1.00 became 
$165.13 divided by 2.88, or $57.34. By 
applying to this amount the clothing 
scale adopted, the clothing budgets 
for all classes of persons were derived. 

Miscellaneous items.—As far as 
possible, the requirements scale for 
miscellaneous items was based on the 
components of this category in the 
original WPA maintenance budget. 
However, two categories of expense, 


*Bureau of Labor Statistics, Money 
Disbursements of Wage Earners and Cler- 
ical Workers, 1934-36, Summary Volume 
(Bulletin No. 638), 1941, p. 364. 

SIn computing the total number of 
clothing-requirement units in the WPA 
family, the relatives added were taken 
directly from the BLS relative clothing- 
expenditure scale with occupational 
weighting for the husband. Thus the 
units added were: ‘husband, 0.90; wife, 
0.88; boy of 13, 0.63; and girl of 8, 0.47. 
The husband and wife were assumed to 
be aged 40 and 36, respectively. 


not classified as “miscellaneous” in 
the original budget but included in 
the group in subsequent BLS studies 
of the cost of the WPA maintenance 
budget, have been added. These two 
categories are “household supplies, 
refuse disposal, and unspecified es- 
sentials” and “personal care.” 

The average cost of miscellaneous 
items, including the two added cate- 
gories, for the 59 cities in the original 
WPA budget (March 15, 1935) were 
allocated to the different members as 
shown in table 2. Life insurance pre- 
miums allowed for individual family 
members were those given in the 
budget. Transportation funds were 
allocated on the basis of probable need, 
78 percent of the fund going to the 
Wage earner. School costs were 
charged to the children. Recreation 
expenses were arbitrarily distributed 


Table 1.—Requirement scales for food, 
clothing, and miscellaneous items, for per- 
sons of differing age, sex, and activity" 








m: z Cloth- Mis- 
Age, sex, and activity Food ing cellan- 
| eous 
Young children: } 
Under 3.........- 0.55 | 0.28} 0.20 
So thectihede cease . 66 40 29 
ee | .78 | .50 38 
10-12. - Semaine . 92 . 60 .39 
Boys, in school: | | 
| RR 11.08] .71 .45 
16-17-_- = | 1.20 . 88 .61 
Girls, in school: | 
13-15. .... ; .97 . 85 .47 
16-17. aie } -90 | 1.01 - 60 
Boys, employed: | 
ae 1.08 | 1.02 . 45 
16-17... | 1.20 | 1.02 . 61 
Girls, employed | 
| eae ere | .97 | 1.08 .47 
16-17 - aaeaious -90 | 1.08 - 60 
Men, employed | 
a aor | 1.20 | 1.09 1.00 
| ee | 1.00 | 1.09 1.00 
| .| 1.00 9S 1. 00 
aa 1. 00 87 1. 00 
48-59... .. 1.00; .74} 1.00 
pea 1. 00 62 1. 00 
65 and over wie . 90 62 1.00 
Men, unemployed: 
_ | Si 1. 20 32 74 
aes --| 1.00] .62 7 
| | 1.00 45 74 
36-47... dhndd | 1.00 42 74 
I cs tek daca ceapnssistines | 1.00 38 74 
NEES Sata | 1.00 85 74 
65 and over ° . 90 35 .70 
Women, employed: 
RRR err a 90 | 1.60 .91 
. aa sr .88 | 1 .91 
27-35... .. 8S | 1.4 91 
ST es 88 ] 91 
i (a are 88 ) .91 
60-64 ner Eet 2? - } .88 71 91 
65 and over. . a .83 71 91 
Women, unemployed: 
ea eee 90 | 1.04 61 
21-26 88 | 1.04 61 
27-: 8S 7 61 
Saidideeeadcnin lin’: 88 8 61 
ioe a Sate . 8S hd . 61 
60-64__. 8 40 61 
65 and over aaleld 83 4 61 
1 The sources from which the scales are derived are 


discussed in the text. 
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Table 2.—Allowances for miscellaneous items in the 1935 WPA budget, all cities 
combine, allocated to family members 


























Family member 
Total 
Item 
amount 13 
Employed ‘ | Girl Boy 
man | Housewife age 8 age 13 
a ee See $301. 42 $123. 68 | $75.53 | $46. 40 $55. 51 
a ee ee 52. 32 13. 08 | 13. 08 | 13. 08 13.08 
Transportation ___._.._. pmaenaade weet 53. 96 42. 00 5. 04 2. 28 4. 64 
School attendance_- paikcitumaae aoe | SN Se 2. 46 4.91 
Rss inctepaccner snddndndonsdasasungn 75. 18 26. 78 | 26. 78 9. 12 12. 50 
Life insurance _- ik dutedeiacoend 46. 40 23. 00 | 13. 00 5. 20 5. 20 
Church and other contributions. __- 15. 40 3. 85 | 3. 85 | 3. 85 3. 85 
Household supplies, refuse disposal, unspeci- | 
fied household essentials-___.- ined 23. 38 5. 85 5. 85 | 5. 84 5. 84 
Personal care-- ietdvinkamibbathadmmnndiial 24. 87 8. 08 7. 60 4.17 5.02 
ak whi Sos wah clases acccensxccaxaacacl 2. 54 1. 04 - 63 - 40 -47 
| | | 








to the 4 persons in the family; each 
child was given an allowance for 
movies and incidentals, and the 13- 
year-old boy was charged with a 
small amount for club memberships 
and one-fifth of the newspaper cost; 
the rest of the recreation allowance 
was divided equally between the par- 
ents. Medical expenses, contribu- 
tions, and the household supplies 
were prorated on a per capita basis. 
Expenses for personal care were pro- 
rated as nearly as possible in accord- 
ance with allowances in the quantity 
budget published in connection with 
the study of intercity differences in 
cost of living.’ Taxes were assumed 
to be chargeable in the same propor- 
tion as all other miscellaneous 
expenses combined. 

Miscellaneous expenses of persons 
not members of the WPA family were 
budgeted for in accordance with their 
age, sex, and assumed activities, on a 
scale commensurate with allowances 
of a similar kind made for family 
members in the WPA budget. From 
this schedule of amounts, a require- 
ment scale was constructed, using the 
amount for the employed man as 1.00. 
This scale was then adopted for the 
purpose of estimating the cost of re- 
quirements in the “miscellaneous” 
category for the different classes of 
persons at the time of the surveys. 

In St. Louis on June 15, 1941, the 
WPA budget for “miscellaneous” 
items for the 4-person family was 
$326.60. The family’s total number 
of requirement units of this category, 
according to the scale adopted, is 2.44. 


* Works Progress Administration, Quan- 
tity Budgets for Basic Maintenance and 
Emergency Standards of Living (Division 
of Social Research Bulletin No. 21), table 
III, parts 1 and 2, p. 26. 


The value of 1.00 ($133.85) was ob- 
tained by dividing the WPA family 
“miscellaneous items” budget of 
$326.60 by 2.44. The amounts budg- 
eted for miscellaneous items for each 
class of persons in St. Louis were ob- 
tained by multiplying $133.85 by the 
miscellaneous items requirement unit 
of the class. The relative for an un- 
employed man over age 65, for ex- 
ample, is 0.70; his budget in this cate- 
gory, therefore, was $133.85 multi- 
plied by 0.70, or $93.70. 

Joint expenses—The categories 
designated as “joint expenses” are 
housing; ice, fuel, and electricity; and 
furniture and furnishings. The cost 
of requirements for “joint expenses” 
has been distributed on a per capita 
basis without regard to the age or sex 
of the family members. 

To estimate the variation in per 
capita joint expenses for families 
larger or smaller than the WPA 4- 


person family, assumptions were 
made as to the number of persons per 
room and cost of the rooms. The 
point of reference was the WPA 4- 
person family in a 4.5-room dwelling 
at the cost shown in the WPA main- 
tenance budget for the survey area 
and date under consideration. Re- 
gardless of their use, the joint ex- 
pense attributable to each of the 
various rooms in the dwelling was 
assumed to be the same (joint expense 
divided by 4.5 rooms for the WPA 
4-person family). 

With the addition or subtraction of 
one family member, half of the allow- 
ance per room for joint expense was 
added to or subtracted from the 4- 
person allowance,” except that the 
amount allowed for a person living 
alone was arbitrarily taken as two- 
thirds of the 2-person budget. The 
cost per person in the 4-person family 
($107.82 in St. Louis on June 15, 1941) 
was taken as 1.00 and a scale con- 
structed (table 3). To obtain the 
amounts per person to be budgeted 
for joint expenses in families in the 
other three survey areas, the St. Louis 
scale was applied to the per capita 
joint expenses in the WPA budgets 





The allowances for rent. fuel, elec- 
tricity, furniture, and furnishings are all 
assumed to vary in the same ratio with 
addition or subtraction of rooms, but the 
Same assumption cannot be made about 
ice. Its inclusion among joint expenses 
therefore constitutes an inconsistency. 
The amount involved, however, is small 
and does not significantly affect the 
results. 


Table 3.—Joint expenses! at the WPA maintenance level and relative per capita scale, 
by size of family, St. Louis, June 15, 1941 








Number of persons in family 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


One 


Don 


bat et et CD 
Neo: 
' 
' 


1 Joint expenses include the following categories of 
the WPA maintenance budget as published by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics for June 15, 1941: 
housing; fuel, electricity, and ice; and house furnish- 
ings. 

2 With the addition or subtraction of 1 family 
member, an adjustment in Joint expenses was made 
by adding or subtracting from the 4-person allowance 





Relative scale 
Per Person 
(per capita 

cost in 


| 

| ae 

| Cost of joint expenses 
| 

| 


family st 








Per family ? Per Person 4= 1.00 

| $223. 62 223. 62 | 2. 07 

-| 335. 43 167. 72 1. 56 
127.78 1.19 
107. 82 | 1.00 
--<-| 98.84 | . 89 
-| 87. 85 | 81 
82.15 | 76 

77. 87 | .72 

74. 54 | . 69 

71. 88 . 67 

-| 69. 70 | . 65 
— 67. 8 . 63 

$431.27 


half the cost per room, or 2x4.5° The WPA family 


was assumed tooccupy 4.5rooms. Anexception was 
made in the case of the person living alone, whose 
expense for these items was arbitrarily taken as two- 
thirds of the 2-person allowance, 
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Table 4.—Budgets for persons of differing age, sex, and activity, by size of household, 
St. Louis, June 15, 1941 





























Adults | Children 
Number | Liste 
po aro | Men Women | Bo} | Girls 
sons in _— - | j oan - 
.. | | | | | | 
— Age | | } Age | At At 
| Em- |Unem-| Em- | At | Em- | home | Em- | home 
| ployed | ployed | ployed | home | | ployed} orin | ployed; orin 
| school | school 
Ricans 65andover..| $561 | $505 $541 $423 Seiden 
2 18-20 564 502 531 459 Under 3 = | $302 $302 
21-26 531 469 | 5QR | 456 4-6 | 3240 340 
27-35 524 459 | 518 | 452 | 7-9 377 377 
36-47 | 18 57 |. 505 444 | 10-12 408 408 
48-59 | 510] 455 489 | 432 | 13-15 -"ga06'} 448 [$454 441 
60-64 04 453 477 | 419 | 16-17 5O8 500 460 456 
65 and over__| 487 431 468 | 411 
3 18-20 507 446 | 479 | 407 | Under 3 255 ol 255 
21-26 477 415} 476] 404 | 46.---. 29) 200 
27-35 } 471] 405) 466) 399) 7-9 | 327 327 
36-47 404} 404] 453 391 | 10-12 | 355 355 
48-59 | 457 401} 437 380 | 13-15 411 394 401 388 
60-64 | 480 400 | 425 367 | 16-17.....--.} 451 443 | 408 403 
65 and over__| 435 379 | 417 359 | ‘| } | 
1 18-20 470| 408 | 446 374 | Under 3.--- | | 227 | 227 
21-26 443 | 381 443 371 +-§_. — —_ 261 } 261 
27-35 436 | 371 433 367 | 7-9 snd 295 | 295 
36-47 | 430 369 | 421 359 | 10-12 edulis 322 |_. 322 
48-59 422 | 367 | 405 347 | 13-15 a 376 | 358 367 354 
60-64 |} 416| 365} 392 334 | 16-17......- | 414| 406] 375 371 
65 and over 402 | 346 385 827 |.....-- we . } 
5 | 18-20 458 | 307 434 | 362] Under3.....|........] 25 |-...---.| 215 
| 21-26 431 | 360 431 35 4-6 | | 249 | | 249 
| 27-35 424| 359 422 283 | 283 
36-47 418 | 357 409 | 310 310 
| 48-59 4 411 355 393 364 | 346 | 355 342 
| 60-64 404 | 353 380 402 | 394 363 | 359 
65 and over 390 334 373 | 
6 | 18-20 450} 388 425 206 | 206 
| 21-26 422 360 423 240 | “ | 240 
| 27-35 416 351 413 | 275 | | 275 
| 36-47 409 | 249 400 | | 301 301 
| 48-59 402 | 384 sa 355 338 | 346 33: 
60-64 | 395 | 372 7 393 | 385 | 354 | 350 
65 and over. | 381 | 365 | | — 
7 | 18-20 | 144 | | 420 201 
| 21-26 17 | | 417 235 
| 27-35 } 410 | | 407 269 
36-47 404 } 395 10-12 296 
| 48-59 397 | 341 | 379 321 | 13-15 e 350 | 332 341 328 
60-64 390 | 339 | 366 308 | 16-17 | B88 | 380 349 345 
| 65 and over S76 | 320 | 359 301 
- 18-20 440 378 | 416 343 | Under 3 197 
21-26 } 41 I 413, 341 | 4-6 231 
| 27-35 108 341 403 337 | 7-9 265 
| 36-47 400 39 | 391 | 329 | 10-12 | 92 292 
| 48-59 | 392 337 | 374 317 | 13-15 346 328 337 323 
| 60-64 385 335 | 362 304 | 16-17 384 376 | 344 | 340 
65 and over__| 372 316 355 297 | | 
“ 18-20 437 375 | 412 340 | Under 3 193 193 
| 21-26 } 409 17 410 337 | 4-6 | 227 227 
| 27-35 4103 338 400 333 | 7-9 262 262 
| 36-47 308 336 387 325 | 10-12 | 288 288 
| 48-59 |} 389 334 71 314 13-15 | 843 | 325 333 329 
60-64 82 | 332 | 359 301 | 16-17 } 381 | 373 341 337 
65 and over__| 368 | l 352 294 | 
10 | 135 73 410 | 338 | Under 3 191 191 
407 15 408 | 335 | 4-6 225 2 
| 401 335 398 | 331 7-9 2 260 
04 334 | 85 323 | 10-12 286 286 
87 331 369 312 | 13-15 340 32 l 318 
380 30 356 | 299 16-17 378 S70 339 335 
311 ‘) 292 
ll 18-20 432 S71 408 | 33¢ Under 3 89 189 
21-26 40 343 405 | 333 | 4 223 | 223 
97-35 OS 333 396 32 7-9 | 258 258 
36-47 2 332 83 10-12 284 284 
48-59 | s 329 67 13-15 8 320 329 316 
60-4 | 378 }28 354 16-17 376 368 337 333 
65 and over 364 308 47 
12 18-20 | 430] 369 406 | Under 3 187 187 
21-26 493 341 40° 4-6 | 221 21 
7-35 396 331 | 93 | | 7-9 2 255 
36-47 300 329 oo) | 10-12 } 282 282 
48-59 383 2 65 | 13-15 6 318 327 314 
60-64 | 376 | 325 | 352 | 16-17 74 bi 5 331 
| 65and over__| 362 | 306 345 | | 





for the other survey areas and dates 
under consideration. 

Combining the amounts for the sev- 
eral categories according to family 
composition.—_The expenses of each 
person living in families of 12 differ- 
ent sizes were obtained by adding the 
amounts budgeted for food, clothing, 
miscellaneous items, and joint ex- 
penses. For example, the budgets of 
an unemployed man over age 65 liv- 
ing with 1 other person and those of 
a similar individual living in a family 
of 5 are as follows: 


. | In @ 2-per I 
Item son family | son family 
Total a $431. 38 $334. 24 
Food 149. 41 424. 51 
Clothing 20. 07 20. 07 
Miscellaneous 93. 70 93. 70 
Joint expense. - ; 168. 20 15. 96 


The total amounts of the budgets 
for persons in 40 different age, sex, 
and employment classifications, and 
in 12 different size-of-family classifi- 
cations in St. Louis, June 15, 1941, are 
given in table 4. This table was used 
as a work sheet in making the budget 
estimate for each beneficiary group 
in St. Louis. Corresponding tables 
were prepared for each of the other 
three survey areas for use in budgeting 
for the beneficiary groups covered by 
the surveys in those areas. 

To compute family or sub-family 
budgets, the appropriate size of family 
was selected from table 4, and the 
amounts budgeted for each individual 
in the family or sub-family were 
added. For example, an aged couple, 
both unemployed, living by themselves 
in St. Louis during the survey year 
ending October-November 1941, would 
presumably have lived at a mainte- 
nance level during the survey year if 
their living had cost approximately 
$842—$431 for the man and $411 for 
his wife. The same couple living ina 
5-person household would have re- 
quired only $649 for the same level of 
living, because of the saving in food 
and housing expenses. The budgets 
for two sub-families of specified com- 
position, living as a joint household, 
were computed as follows: 


Type of family t 
Total household e $1, 724 
Beneficiary group 649 

Unemployed man, aged 65 or 4 

Housewife, aged 65 or over 
Others in family 


Employed man, aged 42 418 
Housewife, aged 40 47 
Child, aged 10 10 





L al 
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Conclusion 


The employment of the techniques 
described has made possible a study of 
the economic security of old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries in- 
terviewed in 1941-42. The findings 
will be published in a later issue of the 
BULLETIN. The techniques themselves 
are not new. Several studies have 
been made in which comparison of 
the level of living of families of vary- 
ing composition has been made possi- 
ble by the use of scales indicating the 
relative consumption requirements of 
persons of differing age, sex, and 
activity. So far as is known to the 
authors, however, at least some of the 
scales in such studies have been far 
less detailed. Miscellaneous expendi- 
tures generally have been prorated 
merely on a per capita basis. The 
scale for adjusting the amount of the 
rent allowance for families of varying 
size is probably one of many efforts in 
an area about which little has been 
published. As is the case with all 
research of this nature, however, the 
resulting scale is only tentatively 


offered until a better one can be found 
to take its place. 

Family income has likewise been 
compared with a standard budget to 
evaluate the adequacy of income, par- 
ticularly in connection with minimum 
wage legislation and other wage 
negotiations. The standard budgets 
used in such cases, however, were for 
families of a given composition, such 
as an employed man, his wife at home, 
a girl aged 8, and a boy aged 13. To 
analyze the security of the 3,529 
groups of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance beneficiaries whose resources 
were being evaluated, hundreds of dif- 
ferent budgets were quickly con- 
structed. 

Thus by combining two tested pro- 
cedures, incomes of families of varied 
composition have been compared with 
maintenance-level budgets con- 
structed especially for each family. 
The method used is practical at any 
time, although advances in knowledge 
may impel adoption of different scales 
or a different basic budget. It should 
be borne in mind that the scales 
adopted for modifying the basic 


budget in accordance with family 
composition should be appropriate to 
the level of living described by the 
budget. 

New information on consumption 
habits or scientifically determined re- 
quirements may become available 
which will suggest that relationships 
different from those used for this 
analysis exist between the costs of re- 
quirements of one type of individual 
and those of another at a maintenance 
level. Moreover, information of this 
sort already available is being utilized 
in making new standard budgets 
which could be used as norms. Such 
changes would not affect the useful- 
ness of the method described. If the 
budget has not been priced in the 
cities in which the families to be 
studied live, one or two steps not re- 
quired in the present analysis would 
be necessary. The content of the 
budget might need adjusting to take 
into consideration differences in 
climate or market availability, and an 
index of intercity differences in the 
cost of living would have to be em- 
ployed. 





Age Distribution of Workers in Industries 


Under Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
By George H. Trafton * 


IN RECENT NEGOTIATIONS with manage- 
ment, organized labor has increasingly 
stressed proposals for heaith, welfare, 
and retirement funds. By 1946, pro- 
visions of this kind were already in 
effect in a few industries, and in that 
year the creation of an industry-wide 
fund became a critical issue in the 
labor-management dispute in the coal 
industry. The agreement signed in 
May by the Secretary of the Interior 
and the president of the United Mine 
Workers provides for both a welfare 
and retirement fund and a medical 
and hospital fund for the entire 
bituminous industry. A similar agree- 
ment, setting up a health and welfare 
fund for workers in the anthracite- 
mining industry, was signed in June. 
Labor organizations in other indus- 
tries, including steel, have indicated 
that they will soon ask that similar 
funds be established for the protection 
of their members. 


*Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, Analysis Division. 


In planning the benefit provisions 
and estimating the probable disburse- 
ments of an industry health and re- 
tirement fund, the age distribution of 
the workers employed in the industry 
will need to be considered. Some in- 
dication of the extent of industry dif- 
ferences in age composition is pro- 
vided by tabulations of sample data 
derived from the wage records main- 
tained by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration under old-age and survivors 
insurance. The most recent year for 
which such tabulated data are now 
available is 1944. 

The industry data for 1944 have 
been obtained from a 1-percent sam- 
ple of all workers receiving wages in 
that year in employments covered by 
the insurance system.’ Each worker 
in the sample was classified in the 


1Covered employment includes any 
services performed by a worker for an 
employer within the United States, in- 
cluding Alaska and Hawaii, or on or in 
connection with an American vessel, with 


industry group, or one of the indus- 
try groups, in which he worked in 
his last calendar quarter with wage 
credits in 1944, as indicated by em- 
ployer reports of taxable wage pay- 
ments. Industry groups were deter- 
mined on the basis of industry in- 
formation obtained from employers 
between the fall of 1942 and the 
spring of 1945. In the tabulations, 
each worker has been classified in 
only one industry group even though 
he may have worked in more than 
one during the year. Usually, the 
industry group indicated represents 
the worker’s last covered employment 
in 1944. 

The basic punch cards contain in- 
dustry codes permitting a much more 
detailed grouping by industry than 
that shown in the tables accompany- 


certain exceptions. The major exclu- 
sions are self-employment, agricultural 
labor, domestic service in a private home, 
employment by the Federal Government 
or a State or local government, railroad 
employment, employment in certain types 
of nonprofit organizations, family em- 
ployment, and casual employment not in 
the course of the employer’s trade or 
business. 








Social Security 
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Table 1.—Percentage distribution of men with wage credits in 1944 under old-age and survivors insurance, by age' group for each wo daesiry 







































































































































Percentage distribution 
Number? — nf ____| Me- | Third- 
Industrial classification * (in thous- fi | l dian | quar- 
| ands) | -rotat | UPder| 29-24| 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-30 | 40-44 45-49) 50-64 panjeves pa a 
| 
a - 7 SVeS! RA GONE EE GEES Eee 
EL a ae AN Ce Ee Ae 28, 072 | 100.0} 12.8 7.0 9.7) 11.8] 11.9) 11.5] 99) 8&7 | 7.1 | 5.1} 4.5 | 38.¢ 50. 2 
| EES dnsncksecseasanoes 1, 043 | 100.0 5.3 6.5 | 10.1 | 13.3 | 13.5) 12.3) 1L1 10.5 | 8.8 | 5.5] 3.2] 40 51.4 
10 Metal mining...-.-....--...---- oie 127 | 100.0] #4.8| 6.4] 12.0] 14.7) 14.1] 122] 105] 94] 87/44.9/42.4 | 39.3 50. 2 
11 Anthracite mining. ....-....--.----- 92 | 100.0] €1.8 | 41.7] 47.7 [410.5 | 15.2 [611.1 [410.5 | 16.1 | 12.8 | 47.9 | 44.7 | 46.0 2 
12 Bituminous mining. eends 489 | 100.0 3.8 6.7 | 10.2 | 13.6 | 12.8] 11.8 [11.2] 10.6) 10.0; 5.8] 3.4] 41.2) 2.3 
13 Crude- -Petroleum and natural- -gas production. enneate 240 | 100.0 8.7 7.2 | 10.1 | 141) 13.8] 14.0) 11.3] 93 5.6 | 43.9 | 42.0 | 38.6 48. 2 
14 Nonmetallic mining and quarrying................. 95 | 100.0; #88 /483/49.1}) 10.9) 14.0/ 11.6] 10.8 | 49.3) 46.8 | 46.1 44.3 | 39.6 50. 8 
Comtenst eee... .cccccncencnpeumenecagnasceccccces 1,536 | 100.0 8.4) 64) 8.5) 10.7] 12.7) 13.1] 11.4/102] 85)| 58) 4.3) 41.3 51.9 
15 Building construction, general contractors.......... 485 | 100.0 8.1) 61) 69) 99) 11.6) 11.3/11.5]123) 101) 7.2) 5.0) 43.3 53.9 
16 General contractors, other than building. ........-. 424 | 100.0 11.0} 83] 10.1] 125] 128] 13.2] 103] 82] 62] 41] 33] 382 48.5 
17 Construction—special-trade contractors - -.........-. 627 | 100.0 69) 5.2] 86) 10.2] 13.5) 144/122] 99) 89) 59/] 45) 42.0 52.1 
NE oc ene ncddensctoaneneenensentsseoonsecsons 13,921 | 100.0 10.0 7.5 | 10.9 | 12.8) 12.4] 11.4 9.8 8.8 : ® 5.1 4.2 | 38.6 50. 2 
19 Ordnance and accessories._..........-... (inane 349 | 100.0 6.3) 86) 13.3) 15.3) 126) 11.8] 96) 93) 61 4.5 |42.7] 37.6] 48.7 
20 Food and kindred products 1, 555 | 100.0 18.3 | 10.0} 10.1 | 10.8] 11.1] 10.0] 8&3 ,* 5.8 4.4 40/ 35.4}; 47.8 
21 Tobacco manufacturers. --.........-.-.------------- 41 | 100.0 | 413.4 | 45.5 | 47.3 | 48.3 [410.3 /€12.8 | 49.1 [411.1 /410.1 | 46.3 | 45.8 | 420 53.8 
Se Se IR ane pcinqnecncdsncqucquaces 773 | 100.0; 11.7] 67] 87/112] 11.6/) 11.0] 94/ 89] 7.9] 65/] 63) 40.0 52.5 
23 Apparel and other finished products made from 
fabrics and similer materials...............-.-.-.- 324| 100.0) 15.2] 5.2] 5.5] 7.8] 88] 93) 10.8) 11.3) 11.1] 86] 64) 44.1 55.5 
24 Lumber and timber basic products................- 772 | 100.0; 11.7) 91] 10.2] 11.6] 109/110] O21] 84) 7.7) 5.8] 45 | 38.4) 50.8 
25 Furniture and finished lumber products...........-. 404 100.0} 13.3) 69] 7.5] 10.0] 10.5] 10.4] 88/103] 84] 69] 7.0 40.9 53.7 
26 Paper and allied products_................-.... so 327 | 100.0 14.3 6.3 9.0 | 10.5 | 13.3 | 11.3 9.4 8.6 6.7 5.2 5.5 | 38.7 50.5 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries.......... 420 | 100.0; 17.6; 3.7] 5.3] 96/125] 122/104) 92) 7.3] 5.5] 67) 40.5 52.0 
28 Chemicals and allied products_............-...- oe 688 | 100.0 7.1) 7.1) 11.0] 14.3] 13.3) 123/105] 91) 71) 47) 3.6) 39.0 49.7 
29 Products of petroleum and coal..............-.. “ 220 | 100.0 6.4) 5.8] 9.3] 13.3] 14.1] 14.9] 12.8] 10.3] 65/44.3)420) 403 49 3 
30 Rubber products..............- 184 | 100.0 10.4 7.5 | 12.1) 12.6) 128] 11.7] 94 8.7 7.3 | 44.5 | 43.1 | 37.9 49.2 
31 Leather and leather products_...__- 198 | 100.0; 13.4/449] 66] 8&3] 10.5) 10.1/105/110/ 90] 86] 7.1) 43.1 54.9 
32 Stone, clay, and glass products. 371 100. 0 13.2; 7.0] 9.0) 10.7] 10.0] 11.3} 99] 93) 80/] 62] 5.3) 40.1 52.1 
33 Iron and steel and their 0 eS 1,635 | 100.0 7.5| 62] 10.5) 129/128) 11.9] 10.2) 10.0) 8&3) 57] 40) 40.1 51.5 
34 Transportation equipment (except automobiles) -.- 2, 661 | 100.0 5.6] 84] 14.6] 16.0; 13.6 | 12.0] 10.0] 7.7] 5.7] 3.8] 2.6] 37.0 47.4 
35 Nonferrous metals and their products. ...........-- 444| 100.0] 7.4] 7.5] 11.6] 13.3] 13.1] 11.2] 101] 96] 7.2] 48] 41/389] 504 
36 Electrical machinery......-.......................- 664 | 100.0 9.3) 7.5) 12.1) 14.6] 13.6) 11.3] 92) 84) 7.2] 3.9] 3.0) 37.4 48. 6 
37 Machinery (except electrical) -...................-...- 1, 240 | 100.0 7.6 6.7 | 11.1 | 12.7] 12.5] 11.5 9.8 9.2 8.0 5.8 5.0 | 38.8 51.6 
38 Automobiles ard automobile equipment_. 322 | 100.0 5.6; 6.5] 10.7 | 13.7) 13.9) 13.2] 11.4] 10.2) 7.5) 4.7/42.8/ 39.9) 50.1 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 330 | 100.0; 11.6) 7.2} 9.9/ 12.1) 11.7/ 10.6] 10.2; 8&3) 7.8) 56] 49/ 38.9 51.0 
Transportation, communication, and other pais utili- | 
ee ee 1, 954 | 100.0 8.5 9.8 | 11.7 | 13.4] 13.7 | 12.9] 10.0 7.8 5.7 3.7 2.9 | 37.4 47.5 
41 Local railways and bus Jines......................- 166 | 100.0} 42.9/44.6/) 103) 14.5] 13.9] 13.1] 11.9] 96 7.5 | 44.7 6.8} 41.4] 519 
42 Trucking and warehousing for hire................-. 619 | 100.0 11.6 10.5 | 13.7 | 15.4) 13.5) 119] 8&8] 5&8] 41 2.9 1.9) 34.6) 44.4 
43 Other transportation, except water transportation _. 240 | 100.0 4.6 | 10.6} 16.1 | 17.0] 15.8) 13.5 8.6 6.4143.9/42.1/41.3] 35 44.0 
a -- III st nel nnding mabeinebanpees 274 | 100.0 15.3 | 19.6) 13.4/ 11.9] 94 8.4 7.2} 60] 40/42.8/421 30.7; 43.3 
45 Services allied to transportation, not elsewhere | | 
TL, cavecastisagheelenepitetiphhemmnasehun 202 | 100.0 8.1 | 11.7] 12.2) 13.3] 119/124] 97) 7.6) 5.7)44.11)43.4) 37.0 47.8 
46 Communication: telephone, telegraph, and related | 
ESE ORES FA 2 RR S 123 | 100.0) 44.6 |) 43.9 |47.0/47.8 | 18.1] 18.5] 13.9] 10.7/48.0 | 45.4 42.0 | 42 50. 5 
Utilities: electric and gas...............- widdcoconas 306 | 100.0 4.1/)43.3]) 5.8] 10.1] 15.7) 16.5) 13.4]122)] 91 5.7] 4.0] 43.3 52.5 
Oth Ya AS CPN em neaiiei 24 | 100.0) 45.6 | 42.6 | 45.6 | 47.4 | 48.2 [414.3 /414.3 [611.7 [413.4 | 48.2) 48.7 | 47.3 56.9 
Wholesale and retail trade... ------] 5,803 | 100.0 21.1] 6.0] 7.8] 10.1] 10.5] 108] 94] 80/66] 48] 4.8|37.4| 49.6 
Full-service and limited-function ‘wholesalers..___. 1,006 | 100.0 14.6 | 6.5 9.3 | 10.8) 11.5] 11.7] 10.0] 8&6] 7. 5.1} 4.8] 38.8 0. 3 
Bt Wholesale distributors, other than full-service and | } 
limited-function wholesalers... 923 | 100.0 9.2) 6.4 9.2 | 12.9 13.2 | 13.3) 11.0] 9.4 7.2 4.5 3.8 | 39.7 49.9 
52 Wholesale and retail trade combined, not elsewhere } | | 
CS EERE ELA T RA EL I PR 7 | 100.0 12.0 6.7 7.4 9.8 | 10.4 / 11.9 9.4 8.9 Fs 2s 7.5 | 41.6 54.1 
53 Retail general ‘merchandise.....-..- cvecaustieowenens 455 | 100.0 33.5 5.4 6.5 6.8); 89) 8&8 7.1 5.9) 6.2 5.6 6.2 | 34.1 49.2 
54 Retail food and liquor stores... ........-.......-.-. 827 | 100.0 7.0; 5.0) 63] 86] 85 8.3 7.8| 62] 4.8] 3.6] 3.8] 31.0 45.8 
GD + TGOR GUSMNEING...0g2 ccc ccccececccccccecsscoscoss 330 | 100.0 15.8 | 7.6] 11.0] 15.3] 125/128] 95] 69 3.7 | 42.6 |42.4 | 35.2 45.0 
56 Retail apparel and accessories ..-_--............----. 222; 100.0; 29.1)446/) 54] 7.6] 95] 8&4] 7.5] 86] 7.1 6.0} 6.3 | 36.8 51.7 
57 Retail trade, not elsewhere classified _--_..........-.. 7 100.0 | 24.4 5.6) 7.0} 9.5] 96/102] 9.4] 7.6] 65] 47) 55] 36.8 49.6 
58 Eating and drinking places...............-.--.----- 750 | 100.0; 16.7 5.3) 65] 84] 95) 11.2] 11.2] 10.1 8.9] 63] 5.9] 41.6 53.0 
ee ee Ce icccccccctccccccccacsecocesees« 185 | 100.0; 32.1) 99/| 12.6/10.6) 99/ 84/45.2/441/)42.9 42.2 )42.2 28. 40.0 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. __.....-....-...-....-- 821 | 100.0 4.4 | 3.0 4.3 8.1} 11.8 | 13.7] 13.4] 11.9] 10.4 8.3 | 10.7 | 46.7 57 
60 Banks and trust companies...............--.-.----- 165 | 100.0) 43.6 /)41.7/43.8/) 6.6) 12.2] 15.2] 14.0] 11.8 9.5 7.9 | 13.7 | 47.5 58. 2 
ey GEE, 0. cnncccccogctncqnecusesonencentt 201 | 100.0) 42.7 | 43.3 | 44.9] 12.8) 16.6) 15.5 | 14.7) 11.7] 8.5 )449) 44.4) 43.1 51.9 
64 Insurance agents, as and services- pated 30 | 100.0 46.1 | 41.7 | 45.4 /410.8 1412.9 415.3 | 49.8 /411.2/49.2/48.8/488 |) 44.3) 55.9 
GD Bcc ncccncoccecctoccccececsenesonensncsesa 318 | 100.0; 65/429) 3.6 5.4 7.5 | 11.8] 12.6 | 13.1 | 12.5] 11.2 | 13.7 | 50.2 60 0 
i CEE Ce ee adsscuduaseseecescoesese 107 | 100.0 | SHO 1°68 | 488 8.5 | 13.7 | 13.6 13.1 9.6 iad abehe 9.7 | 44.6 55.6 
IO, 6 isnnssiccendicvcwiaddciinddstioiminegnel 2,160 | 100.0} 23.0) 5.8 7.2] 9.6] 9.8] 101] 92] 7.7] 68] 49] 5.7] 37.2 0. 1 
70 Hotels, rooming houses, camps, and — lodging | 
- places IRAE SELLE ALE EGY EEE IS 305 | 100.0; 18.5| 58/| 5.3] 62) 7.3 9.7} 9.4] 9.6] 10.1 | 56. 6 
72 Person: al serVices.......-..- ecccccces 408 | 100.0; 18.0) 5.6] 7.8] 10.6 10.6 | 11.6 / 10.0) 8&3) 6.8} 50. 5 
73 Business services, not elsewhere classified - - ------- 266 | 100.0; 12.7) 6.4) 87] 121) 129 11.5] 99] 84] 6.8 50.5 
75 Automobile repair services and garages. “ 174 | 100.0 18.0 8.7 | 11.6 | 15.3 | 10.8 | 12.0 9.3 | 45.2 44.0 44.4 
76 Miscellaneous repair services and hand trades_- Oe. 105 | 100.0 14.9 | 47.6 | 10.0] 12.5 12.8 | 11.0] 48.5 | 47.5 | 46.4 | 48.6 
i eat acon 199 | 100.0] 39.6/44.1] 5.6] 7.2) 81] 7.4] 7.6] 7.0] 5.5] 47.0 
79 Amusement and recreation and related services, not | | | } 
I, 02 otntcemnamsignabahagosuuant 355 | 100.0) 49.0) 4.4 4.7 | 5 5.7 6.9) 6.8 5.5 4.5 3. 1 3.6 | 21 44.0 
80 Medical and other health services iain 42 | 100.0 | 412.5 | 45.9 46.1 }411.3 /411.3 |410.1 [411.1 | 47.6 } 49.8) 47.6) 46.6) 4 4.4 
86 Nonprofit membership organizations and institu- | | | | | | } | 
Wisi Se atnttncnndsasensdnacuinsosntnctioascens 142 | 100-0 7.0/44.6/45.9| 9.7] 121] 10.4] 12.4] 11.4] 112/460] 9.3) 45.2) 557 
GE cikcetnbubenicatnpcanprnnctidumanniiinningesn Sse, 142 | 100.0 12.4; 83 9.5 | 12.8 | 13.6 12.3 | 9.7 | 46.7 | 45.4 | 45. 44.0 | 37.6 48.2 
| | | | 
Ce ee secanmaDibcaaiiads dicondil | sa | 10.0 13.9) &6/ 11.5] 13.2/ 122 10.4 | 8.9 | 7.1) 6.9) 47| 37/362) 480 
| | | 





3 Estimated totals based on on vercent sample data. 
ersinthesample. Sampling variation may be 


large where number in sample is relatively small. 


1 Age at birthday in 1944. 
9 Workers are classified by the industry, or one of the industries, in which they ‘ Represents fewer than 100 wor 


worked in their last quarter with wage credits in 1944. 
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ing this article. Moreover, they 
make available annual industry data 
showing not only number of workers 
but also amount of taxable wages 
classified by number of calendar quar- 
ters in covered employment and by 
annual wage-credit interval. From 
available punch cards it is also pos- 
sible to tabulate data on number of 
workers in each industry by number 
of calendar years and quarters 
worked in covered employment since 
1936, the cumulative amount of tax- 
able wages received, and insurance 
status under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system. These data 
can be cross-classified, not only by 
age and industry, but also by sex, 
race, and State; and they can be still 
further classified to show the number 
of workers employed by only one em- 
ployer, in only one industry, and in 
only one State. The detail with 
which significant break-downs can 
be made is limited chiefly by the size 
of the sample. The present article is 
confined to a discussion of the age 
distribution of workers classified by 
major industry group. 

The data in tables 1 and 2 include 
persons whose period of covered em- 
ployment was brief as well as those 
who received taxable wages in all 4 
calendar quarters. For example, 
school children who worked only in 
their summer vacation, women whose 
employment was confined to the 
Christmas or Easter season, and per- 
sons who usually work in noncovered 
occupations but who had seasonal 
work in covered employment are all 
represented in addition to persons who 
regularly had covered jobs. It has 
been possible, however, to segregate 
the workers who received wage credits 
in all 4 quarters of the year; for the 
most part, they were full-time work- 
ers in covered employment. The 4- 
quarter workers, of course, w@re classi- 
fied in an industry in which they 
worked in the fourth quarter of the 
year. 


2In the regular annual tabulations 
from which the present data have been 
obtained, workers have been Classified 
according to the first 2 digits of a 4-digit 
industry code punched in the tabulat- 
ing cards. For a detailed description of 
the industry classifications, see Social Se- 
curity Board, Industrial Classification 


Code: Vol. I, Description of Industries, 
1942. 


The age distributions shown by the 
present data are substantially affected 
by the large proportion of the popula- 
tion aged 20-35 that was in the armed 
forces and the unusually large num- 
ber of older men and middle-aged and 
older women who were working in cov- 
ered employment in 1944. As a result 
of this wartime situation the propor- 
tion both of men and of women in 
age groups from 20 to 34 was consid- 
erably smaller in 1944 than in 1940, 
while the proportions under age 20 and 
in age groups over 35 were compara- 
tively large. The greatest increase 
was in the relative number under age 
20. In 1940, only 7 percent of the men 
and 12 percent of the women were 
under 20; in 1944, the corresponding 
proportions were 13 and 18 percent. 
In the older groups the increases were 
largest in the ages 50-64 for men and 
45-59 for women. For men the pro- 
portion aged 65 and over was also sub- 
stantially larger—4.5 percent as 
against 2.5 percent; the corresponding 
proportions for women were 1.0 per- 
cent and 0.7 percent. 

Another factor to be considered in 
analyzing these data is the large war- 
time expansion of some industries and 
the contraction of others. The age 
distribution of workers in an industry 
that has expanded rapidly is substan- 
tially affected by the age composition 
of the newly recruited employees; the 
proportion of workers in the younger 
age groups is likely to be unusually 
large. On the other hand, an industry 
that has not expanded or has actually 
contracted is likely to have employees 
with an unusually high average age. 
Since the end of the war the shifting 
of workers from war production to 
peacetime employment probably has 
resulted in important changes in the 
age distribution in some industries. 
These effects of expansion and con- 
traction are also significant in peace- 
time, and they have important conse- 
quences for retirement systems limited 
to single industries. 

Because of the large difference be- 
tween the age distributions of men 
and womén in covered employment, 
the two sex groups will be discussed 
separately in the following analysis, 
which deals first with broad industry 
divisions and then with the major in- 
dustry groups within each division. 


Broad Industry Divisions 


In the seven broad industry divi- 
sions, the men who received taxable 
wages in 1944 in finance, jnsurance, 
and real estate were oldest as a group 
(table 1). Half of them were over 
47 years of age. Next oldest were the 
men working in mining and in con- 
tract construction; in each of these 
industry divisions the median age 
was 41. The industry divisions with 
the youngest median age for men— 
37 years—were transportation, com- 
munication, and other public utili- 
ties; wholesale and retail trade; and 
the service industries. 

The extent to which workers in the 
various industry divisions were con- 
centrated in the older age groups is 
indicated by the third-quartile age— 
the age exceeded by exactly one- 
fourth of the workers in the industry. 
Twenty-five percent of all men em- 
ployed in finance, insurance, and real 
estate in 1944 were over age 57; the 
corresponding age for contract con- 
struction was 52 years and for the 
mining industries, 51 years. The 
youngest third-quartile age for men 
in any of the industry divisions was 
48 years, shown for transportation, 
communication, and other public 
utilities. y 

When the major industry divisions 
are arrayed according to the propor- 
tion of their male employees aged 65 
and over in 1944, the highest in rank 
are finance, insurance, and real estate 
with 11 percent, and the service in- 
dustries with 5.7 percent. Lowest in 
rank are transportation, communica- 
tion, and other public utilities (2.9 
percent) and mining (3.2 percent). 
In the proportion of men at ages 
55-64, however, the mining industries 
(14 percent) and contract construc- 
tion (14 percent) rank second only 
to finance, insurance, and real estate 
(19 percent). Men in this age group 
were relatively fewest in transporta- 
tion, communication, and other pub- 
lic utilities (9.4 percent) and whole- 

sale and retail trade (11 percent). 
There were notably large proportions 
of boys under age 20 in the service 
industries (23 percent) and in whole- 
sale and retail trade (21 percent); 
manufacturing industries had the 
next highest proportion (10 percent). 

Half of all men with wage credits 
in 1944 were employed in the manu- 
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facturing industries. The median 
age of men in that industry division 
was 39 years; exactly a fourth of 
them were over age 50. Only 4.2 per- 
cent were aged 65 and over, while 12 
percent were aged 55-64. 

The women in each industry divi- 
sion in 1944 were, as would be ex- 
pected, younger than the men (table 
2). Women employed in the service 
industries had the oldest median age 


in any industry division (31 years). 
Next oldest (30 years) were those in 
the manufacturing industries, in fi- 
nance, insurance, and real estate, and 
in contract construction. The young- 
est median age for women (27 years) 
is shown for wholesale and retail 
trade and for mining. The third- 
quartile age of women ranged from 43 
years in the service industries to 37 
years in the mining industries. 


Women aged 65 and over were rela- 
tively most numerous in the service 
industries (1.6 percent) and in fi- 
nance, insurance, and real estate (1.5 
percent), and were relatively fewest 
in transportation, communication, 
and other public utilities (0.4 per- 
cent). For the age group 55-64 the 
proportion was also small, ranging 
from 6.6 percent in the service indus- 
tries to 2.6 percent in mining. On the 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution of women with wage credits in 1944 under old-age and survivors insurance, by age' group for each 
& 4 ge’ group 



































industry 
Percentage distribution 
Num- | wth a eae: M rhird- 
or 3 (in | | j ? ua 
Industrial classification ? — | un. | | 65 | dian ‘ile. 
| sands) | Total| der | 20-24! 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 45-49 | 50-54 | 55-59 | 60-64| and | 8° ‘ 
| 20 over 
| | | 
re ee eS 18, 224 | 100.0 | 17.9 | 20.4 | 13.9} 11.5 | 10.4 8.6) 66] 4.7) 3.1] 18 1.0 | 29.2 40 
Mining-....- j | 47 | 100.0 | 413.4 | 27.9 |417.5 411.3 410.0 | 48.7 | 44.1 (43.9 )41.5 [41.1 1.6 | 27 7.4 
| | | | } 
Contract construction | 100 100.0 11.4 | 21.7 | 16.0 | 14.2 | 11.8 | 48.3 | 47.3 | 44.0 /42.9 | 41.6 4.8 ( 40. ( 
| | | | 
Manufacturing 8, 107 | 100.0 13.0 22.0 | 15. 12.5 | 11.0 9.1 6.9 4.7 1.6 8 | 29.8 40.5 
ae a 252 | 100.0} 10.8 | 24.3 | 17.2] 12.8 12.0} 91] 67/441] 48] 43 | 20.3 39.1 
20 916 | 100.0 | 18.8 17.7 | 12.2] 11.1] 10.2/ 88] 7.1] 6.3 2.4] 1.3] 30.6 42.8 
RS a a Fe Se ee eae 91 | 100.0 | 48.4] 17.6 | 15.0 | 14.2] 14.3 10.8 |} 49.1 | 45.4 | 41.2 /)41.0 | 33.2 12.7 
22 832 | 100.0 12.3 | 17.7 | 14.1 | 12.9] 13.1 | 10.0) 81] 5.4] 2.0 | 41.0 | 32.3 42.5 
FESR . 1,086 | 100.0 11.3 | 16.1 | 12.8 | 12.5 11.4 | 10.7 9.4}; 6.7 2.9 1.3) 3 45.1 
a 68 | 100.0 | 415.1 | 19.4 | 17.1 | 16.9 [411.1 | 49.3 } 44.1 43.4 41.4 4.6 | 29 9 
25 . 186 | 100.0 15.1 | 23.3} 14.3 | 11.5} 11.6] 93] 6.3 |44.2 }41.2 4.6 | 29.0 9. 6 
i acipahmenunntinimanininniehiniaiitbiaieewein | 199 | 100.0 17.4 | 21.7 | 14.1 | 11.3 | 10.2/ 10.1! 6.5 |44.3 141.0 4.8 | 28.9 40.2 
Rpts le er eee ee ee 279 | 100.0 16.6 | 19.5 | 12.3 9.5 11.4 | 10.5 7.3 6.2 141.9 | 41.6 | 30.9 42.7 
28 . 317 | 100.0 12.0 | 23.0} 17.3 12.7 | 10.7 9.8 6.3 3.6 141.5 4.8 | 29 1.6 
30 138 | 100.0 13.0 | 23.2} 17.5 | 12.9 | 10.8 8.2 |} 46.6 |44.0 }41.1 4.4) 29 38.9 
31 250 | 100.0 15.3 | 17.3 | 11.7 | 11.5 | 10.6 | 10.8 8.8 5.8 | $2.4 /)41.4 2.4 43.9 
32. " 147 | 100.0 17.3 | 24.0 | 14.5 | 12.3 | 10.1 8.2 | 45.7 | 43.7 | 41.0 47 /| 28.0 84 
33 - 510 | 100.0 11.6 | 25.6 | 17.3 | 13.3 } 10.9 | 8.3 6.3 3.6 4.7 4.5 | 28.7 38.3 
34. . 1,065 | 100.0 8.7 | 27.2 | 19.3 | 14.6] 11.1] 8.9 5.6 3.4 4.6 4.2 | 28.7 7.4 
36... 169 | 100.0 11.4 | 26.3 | 16.5 | 12.6} 11.0 9.0 | 45.9 | 43.6) 41.6 4.4 | 28 8.7 
36... 680 | 100.0 14.1 | 26.9 17.2|/ 12.0) 98] 82] 5.2 3 41.1 4.3 | 27 7.5 
37... 411 | 100.0} 11.9 | 26.5] 180/125) 10.6) 7.8] 6.1] 3.5 48] 43 | 28.2 7.9 
38 130 | 100.0 9.9 | 26.8 | 19.5 | 13.3 | 11.1 8.5 | 45.6 |42.7 4.6 4.2 | 28.4 7 
a ee ee 381 | 100.0 14.6 | 24.1 | 16.5) 11.5] 93] 82] 6 4.7 41.6 4.8 | 28 
| 
Transportation, communication, and other public 
utilities iethebémquantdekisbectiastanesetenel ey 653 | 100.0 25.3 | 12.9 | 10.3 | 11.4 8.5 5.8 3.6 2.4141.3 44 27.6 8.7 
ited hi ican aes died palin tndineie tii dniabantnad 69 | 100.0 23.3 5.9 |411.8 |410.9 | 48.9 |45.7 | 43.5 | 43.2 [41.7 ‘ 28.7 1.2 
43 55 | 100.0 27.3 | 19.3 |412.9 |411.2 | 47.5 | 43.7 143.2 /41.5 4.7 4.2 | 27.7 f 
46 ‘ ‘ aN 388 | 100.0 25.3 | 10.6] 9.3/11.9] 89) 5.8] 3.7)42.0 4.9 4.4 | 2¢ 8. ¢ 
48 a ee we BE ob, Wee 73 | 100.0 26.5 | 14.1 /411.7 |410.4 | 47.8 | 45.4 143.5 144.9 /41.9 4.3 | 28.2 0 
Other 68 | 100.0 24.0 | 16.4 |411.1 |410.5 | 47.6 | 47.4 (44.0 /42.6 | 42.4 4.6 | 28.8 1.9 
| 
Wholesale and retail trade 5,826 | 100.0 | 18.1 | 12.0} 10.3 9.2 7.7 6.0 4.6 4 1.9 1.( 97.4 ( 
50 2 514 | 100.0 21.3 | 14.3 | 12.2) 11.6 9.1 5.8 4.3 3.0 /41.3 17 | 29.4 1.7 
51 428 | 100.0 24.4 16.8 | 11.9 | 10.7 7.9 6.2 4.3 |42.1)41.2 41812 8.8 
52 63 | 100.0 20.7 | 16.4 |49.0 | 49.2 /49.0 | 46.4 |44.3 |43.8 | 41.6 48 | 28.2 40. 5 
53 1,810 | 100.0 16.5 9.4 7.9) 7.1) 63 5.4 4.2 3.0 1.9 1.1 23.9 7.8 
54 564 | 100.0 16.7 | 11.8] 11.8| 9.9] 7.9| 60] 4.0] 26/41.3!] 46| 27 g" 7 
SR gE A EE SEL aan em eae 54 | 100.0 24.1 415.9 |411.9 410.8 | 48.5 | 46.6 |44.2 48 48/4] 28 IRR 
56. 559 | 100.0 14.8) 9.7; 9.6) 95) 98) 83] 66] 49] 26/417 1 44 
REE AL SLE a ee ee a 594 | 100.0 18.8 | 11.6 9.9 9.1 7.8 5.1); 3.9 2.7 1.9 1.2 | 2¢ 8.7 
58 1, 221 | 100.0 18.4 | 14.0 | 12.2) 10.4 7.8 6.1 5.1 3.2 2.2 1.0 | 2 i( 
59 19 | 100.0 #28.4 |415.8 (413.7 |412.0 | 44.4 [44.9 [41.6 [42.7 | 41. ¢ 0 27.2 ) 
| | 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 847 | 100.0 15.7 | 22.5 | 12.9 .7110.3|) 92) 692 5.6) 3 2.3 1 29 2.1 
60 218 | 100.0 18.8 | 28.4/125] 8.3] 9.5] 83] 5.7 %, 4.2)42 41.4 46 | 26.1 8.7 
63 225 | 100.0 20.1 | 26.0 | 15.0 | 10.0 8.7 7.4 5.2 | 44.2 | 41.7 /41.0 4.7 | 2¢ 7 
64 73 | 100.0 17.1 | 22.8 | 14.6 |4£10.7 [411.0 |411.4 | 44.6 | 43.5 /)41.7/41.3 | 41.4 | 28 ) 
Shee 192 | 100.0} 7.8 | 10.1] 10.0} 9.7] 11.7 | 11.7) 11.5]10.7] 7.8] 5.5 /43.6 | 4 2 
| eS 139 | 100.0 13.5 24.3 | 13.3 | 10.6 | 12.2 9.2 | 46.5 | 44.4 | 43.0 /41.8 | 41.3 | 29.¢ 40. € 
Service industries 2,172 | 100.0 16.0 | 17.6 | 13.7 12.0 10.5 | 9 7.4 5.4 4.2 2.4 1. f l 42.8 
70 434 | 100.0 | 14.1 | 14.4 | 11.8 | 10.7 | 9.9] 11.0] 88] 66] 65] 3.6] 25| 34 46.7 
72 785 100.0 | 16.7 | 17.2 | 14.6] 13.2] 10.3] 8.6 aot 5.0 3.7 2.1 1.3 0 41.7 
73 204 | 100.0} 15.1} 21.8 | 14.9] 11.5] 11.3] 10.3] 5.6/44.6/428/41.3] 48 | 29 10.1 
78 132 | 100.0 | 39.8 | 16.2 9.9 | 7.8 |47.2 | 46.3 | 44.4143 6 (41.9 /41.7/41.2 | 23.2 9 
79 87 | 100.0 19.5 | 15.0 | 12.8 | 13.2 |410.0 | 47.8 | 48.3 | 45.9 |43.5 |43.0 [41.1 42.9 
80 246 | 100.0 9.4 | 20.1 | 14.0) 123/125) 82) 82) 59] 4.91425 /42¢ 2 44.1 
86 ; 92 | 100.0 46.2 | 15.7] 13.3 | 13.7] 11 9} 11.7 410.0 | 46.3 | 45.7 | 43.3 [42.1 5 46. 2 
Other 192 | 100.0 13.1 | 22.4 | 15.7] 11.0] 10.5] 9.7] 7.0 |45.0|}43.2/41.5/41.0 | 29.¢ 41.2 
| | | | | 
All others 472 | 100.0 15.8 | 23.0 | 14.1 | 11.6 | 10.9 | 8.3 6.6 4.3 BED Fe *.9 | 29 ) 
1 Age at birthday in 1944. 3 Estimated totals based on 1-percent sample data 
4 Represents fewer than 100 workers in the sample. Sampling variation n 


? Workers are classified by the industry, or one of the industries, in which they 
worked in their last quarter with wage credits in 1944. 


be large where number in sample is relatively smal). 
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other hand, the relative number of 
workers under age 20 was much larger 
for women than for men. Of the 
women working in wholesale and retail 
trade, 26 percent were under age 20; 
in transportation, communication, 
and other public utilities, 18 percent; 
and in finance, insurance, and real es- 
tate and also in the service industries, 
16 percent. 

In the manufacturing industries, 
which accounted for 45 percent of all 
women in covered employment in 
1944, the median age of women was 
30 years; and exactly three-fourths 
of all women in that industry division 
were under age 41. Only 0.8 percent 
were aged 65 and over, and 4.5 per- 
cent were aged 55-64. Thirteen per- 
cent were under age 20. 

In every industry division and for 
each sex, workers with wage credits 
in all 4 quarters of 1944 were on the 
average somewhat older than all 
workers receiving taxable wages dur- 
ing the year. In the service industries 
the median age of men 4-quarter 
workers was 5 years older than that 
of all men with wage credits in those 
industries in 1944: In finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate the correspond- 
ing difference in median age was only 
1 year, but in most of the other in- 
dustry divisions it was 2 or 3 years. 
In manufacturing the median age of 
men 4-quarter workers was 41 years, 
as compared with 39 years for all men 
with wage credits in that industry 
division. 

The third-quartile age of men was 
also higher for the 4-quarter workers 
than for all men in each industry 
division except finance, insurance, 
and real estate, but the difference 
was smaller than in the case of the 
median ages. The largest difference 
is shown for the service industries, 
where the third-quartile age of men 
4-quarter workers was 53 years as 
against 50 years for all men. In none 
of the other industry divisions was 
the difference more than 2 years. 

For women, the median age of 4- 
quarter workers, which ranged from 
34 years in the service industries to 
29 years in mining, was more than 2 
years older than the median age of 
all women workers only in wholesale 
and retail trade (31 years as against 
27) and in the service industries (34 
years as against 31). The third- 
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quartile age of women 4-quarter 
workers ranged from 45 years in the 
service industries to 40 years in min- 
ing and in transportation, communi- 
cation, and other public utilities. 
Only in contract construction and in 
wholesale and retail trade was the 
third-quartile age of women 4-quar- 
ter workers more than 2 years older 
than that of all women workers. 

The difference in median age be- 
tween 4-quarter workers and all 
workers is largely accounted for by the 
‘much smaller proportion of young 
persons among the 4-quarter workers. 
In wholesale and retail trade, only 9.9 
percent of the men 4-quarter workers 
and 17 percent of the women 4- 
quarter workers were under age 20, as 
compared with 21 and 26 percent, 
respectively, of all men and women 
with wage credits in this industry di- 
vision in 1944. In the seven major in- 
dustry divisions the proportions of all 
workers and of 4-quarter workers who 
were under age 20 in 1944 were as 
follows: 











| Men | Women 

re td Lt 
Industry division All | quar-| All | quar- 
work-| ter |work-| ter 


| ers |Wwork- ers |work- 


| ers | | ers 
| 











Total. | 12.8 | 5.5 | 17.9] 12.0 
——S | — — — | -———— 
eee 6.3} 2.0] 13.4 7.2 
Contract construction....| 8.4 3.4] 11.4 7.8 
Manufacturing - --.-- 10.0} 4.4] 13.0 9.6 
Transportation, commu- 











nication, and other 

public utilities 8.5| 3.9| 18.2 14,1 
Wholesale and_ retail | | 

Spee ae RS Cte 21.1] 9.9} 262] 17.1 
Finance, insurance, and | | 

real estate___. ..| 4.4] 1.6] 15.7] 12.3 
Service industries. --| 23.0 | 9.3 b. 9. 
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These differences are, of course, ex- 
plained chiefly by the large number of 
boys and girls who work only during 
school vacations or who enter the 
labor market as regular workers after 
the school term has ended in June. 
For men, the differences may also re- 
flect the entrance of young men into 
the armed forces. 

At the other end of the age distribu- 
tion, the proportion of men aged 65 
and over was also slightly smaller 
among 4-quarter workers than among 
all men, except in the service indus- 
tries and in wholesale and retail 
trade, where it was slightly larger. A 
somewhat similar situation is shown 
forwomen. For both men and women, 


the proportion aged 55-64 was larger 
for the 4-quarter workers than for all 
workers in each industry division. 

In general, the data for the seven 
broad industry divisions show that 
men employed in 1944 in finance, in- 
surance, and real estate were older— 
with respect to the proportion over 
age 65, the proportion approaching 
that age, and the proportion under 
age 20—than in any other industry 
division. The service industries and 
wholesale and retail trade also had 
comparatively large proportions of 
men over age 65, but the relative 
numbers under age 20 were much 
higher in these industry divisions 
than in any others. Mining and con- 
tract construction were alike in the 
fact that, while the proportion of 
men aged 65 and over was not ex- 
ceptionally large, the proportion in 
the age group 55-64 was higher than 
in most other industry divisions. 
Relatively fewer men were under age 
20 in mining, however, than in con- 
tract construction. In transporta- 
tion, communication, and other pub- 
lic utilities, there was a relatively 
heavy concentration of men in ages 
20-44. In the manufacturing divi- 
sion, except for a somewhat smaller 
proportion under age 20, the age dis- 
tribution of men was similar to that 
for all men with wage credits in 1944. 

Women workers in 1944 were 
heavily concentrated in the ages 
under 25 in every industry division, 
particularly in wholesale and retail 
trade and in transportation, com- 
munication, and other public utilities. 
In no industry division was the pro- 
portion of women aged 50 and over 
larger than 14 percent; by contrast, 
in no industry division were fewer 
than 20 percent of the men over that 
age. The highest proportions of 
women over age 50 were shown for 
the service industries (14 percent) 
and for finance, insurance, and real 
estate (13 percent). In transporta- 
tion, communication, and other pub- 
lic utilities, as well as in wholesale and 
retail trade, the percentages of 
women under age 20 were relatively 
high. 


Major Industry Groups 


When the broad industry divisions 
are broken down into major industry 
groups, however, wide differences in 
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age composition are found in each 
division. An even more detailed clas- 
sification by industry would un- 
doubtedly reveal still further varia- 
tions within each industry group. 
Nevertheless, the available data sug- 
gest the variety of situations that will 
be faced if industry health, welfare, 
and retirement plans are wideiy 
adopted. Typical of these differences 
are the age distributions shown in 
charts 1 and 2 for 4-quarter workers in 
a few selected industries. 


Men Workers 

Mining.—In mining in 1944, men 
working in the anthracite industry 
had the oldest average age; half of 
them were over age 46, and a fourth 
were over age 55. Next oldest as a 
group were men in the bituminous in- 
dustry; their median age was 41 years 
and their third-quartile age, 52. In 
this industry division, the industry 
groups with the youngest employees 
were crude-petroleum and natural- 
gas production and metal mining; the 
median age of men in each of these 
industry groups was 39, and the third- 
quartile ages were 48 and 50, respec- 
tively. The proportion of men aged 
65 and over was highest for anthra- 
cite mining (4.7 percent) and non- 
metallic mining and quarrying (4.3 
percent) and lowest for crude- 
petroleum and natural-gas produc- 
tion (2.0 percent). 


Contract construction.—The me- 
dian ages of men in this industry 
ranged from 38 years for employees 
of general contractors, other than 
building, to 43 years for workers em- 
ployed by general contractors in 
building construction. The corre- 
sponding third-quartile ages were 48 
and 54. The men employed by gen- 
eral-trade contractors were only 
slightly younger as a group than 
those working for general building 
contractors. 


Manufacturing.—Among manufac- 
turing industries in 1944, the industry 
groups whose male employees had the 
oldest average ages were apparel and 
other finished products made from 
fabrics, and leather and leather prod- 
ucts. In these respective industry 
groups the median ages of men were 
44 and 43 years, and the third-quar- 
tile ages were 56 and 55 years. Other 


manufacturing industry groups with 
relatively high median ages for men 
were tobacco manufacturing (42 
years); furniture and finished lum- 
ber products (41 years) ; and printing, 
publishing, and allied trades (41 
years). The youngest median ages in 
manufacturing are shown for men in 
food and kindred products (35 years) ; 
transportation equipment, except 
automobile (37 years) ; and electrical 
machinery (37 years). The third- 
quartile ages for these industry 
groups were 48, 47, and 49 years, re- 
spectively. The proportion of men 
aged 65 and over ranged from 7.1 
percent in establishments making 
leather and leather products to only 
2.0 percent for manufacturers of 
petroleum and coal products. 


Transportation, communication, 
and other public utilities—The men 
employed in the transportation in- 


dustries were generally a relatively 
young group. In water transporta- 
tion the median age of men was 31 
years and the third-quartile age, 43; 
in trucking and warehousing for hire 
the corresponding ages were 35 and 
44 years. An exception, however, 
were the men employed by local rail- 
ways and bus lines, who had a median 
age of 41 years and a third-quartile 
age of 52. The industry group in this 
division with the oldest men em- 
ployees was electric and gas utilities— 
median age, 43; third-quartile age, 
53. Next oldest were the men em- 
ployed in the communication indus- 
tries; their median age was 42 years 
and their third-quartile age, 51. The 
proportion of men over 65 was as low 
as 1.3 percent in “other transporta- 
tion” (air transportation, taxicabs, 
interurban and interstate bus lines, 
and so forth) and as high as 6.8 for 
local railways and bus lines. 


Chart 1.—Percentage distribution of men workers with wage credits in 1944, by age for 
each selected industry group 
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Wholesale and retail trade.—Half 
of the men employed in retail filling 
stations in 1944 were under 28 years 
of age; three-fourths of them were 
not yet 40 years of age. The men 
employed in retail food and liquor 
stores were also relatively young— 
half of them under age 31 and three- 
fourths under age 46. On the other 
hand, as compared with employees in 
other industry groups in this division, 
men working for establishments en- 
gaged in both wholesale and retail 
trade and those employed in eating 
and drinking places were relatively 
old; the median age of men in each 
of these industry groups was 42 and 
the third-quartile ages were 54 and 
53, respectively. The proportion of 
men over 65 ranged from 2.2 percent 
for retail filling stations to 7.5 per- 
cent for establishments doing a com- 
bined wholesale and retail business. 


Finance, insurance, and real es- 
tate-——Men employed in finance, in- 
surance, and real estate were, on the 
average, older than those in any 
other division. By industry group 
their median age was as low as 43 
years (insurance carriers) and as 
high as 50 years (real estate). A 
fourth of the men employed in real 
estate were over age 60; the corre- 
sponding third-quartile age for in- 
surance carriers was 52 years. AS 
many as 14 percent of the employees 
of banks and trust companies and 
real estate were over age 65,‘ but for 
insurance carriers only 4 percent 
were over age 65. 


Service industries—The youngest 
median age for any industry group 
is found in the service industries. 
Half of the men in amusement and 
recreation and related services in 


Chart 2.—Percentage distribution of women workers with wage credits in 1944, by age 
for each selected industry group 
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1944 were under age 21.. The median 
for motion picture establishments 
was also low—only 30 years—but it 
was as high as 45 years for nonprofit 
membership organizations and 44 
years for hotels, rooming houses, 
camps, and other lodging places. 
Third-quartile ages ranged from 44 
years in the amusement and recrea- 
tion industry and in automobile re- 
pair services and garages to 57 years 
for hotels, rooming houses, and the 
like. In this latter industry group, 
10 percent of the men in 1944 were 
aged 65 and over, but in automobile 
repair services and garages only 2.8 
percent were that age. 


Women W orkers 


Because of the heavy concentration 
of women workers in manufacturing 
industries, wholesale and retail trade, 
and the service industries, the dis- 
cussion of the age distribution of 
women by major industry group will 
be confined to these three industry 
divisions. 


Manufacturing industries. — The 
median age of women in manufactur- 
ing industries was 30 years or more 
in only seven industry groups: ap- 
parel and other finished products 
made from fabrics (34 years); to- 
bacco manufacturing (33 years); 
leather and leather products (32 
years); textile-mill products (32 
years); printing, publishing, and 
allied industries (31 years) ; food and 
kindred products (31 years); and 
lumber and timber basic products (30 
years). The youngest median age— 
28 years—is shown for four indus- 
tries: stone, clay, and glass products; 
electrical machinery; machinery, ex- 
cept electrical; and automobiles and 
automobile equipment. The third- 
quartile age of women was highest in 
establishments manufacturing ap- 
parel and other finished products from 
fabrics (45 years) and leather and 
leather products (44 years). It was 
lowest (37 years) in establishments 
manufacturing transportation equip- 
ment, except automobiles; electrical 
machinery; and automobiles and au- 
tomobile equipment. In no manu- 
facturing industry group was the pro- 
portion of women aged 65 and over 
as high as 2 percent; but the propor- 
tion aged 55-64 was as high as 7.8 
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percent in apparel and other finished 
products from fabrics, 6.7 percent in 
leather and leather products, and 6.5 
in food and kindred products. The 
proportion of women under age 20 
ranged from 19 percent in food and 
kindred products to 8.4 percent in 
tobacco manufacturing and 8.7 per- 
cent in transportation equipment, 
except automobiles. 


Wholesale and retail trade—tIn 
this industry division, the median age 
of women employed in 1944 was high- 
est (32 years) in retail establishments 
selling apparel and accessories, and 
lowest (24 and 26 years, respectively) 
in retail general merchandise estab- 
lishments, which include limited-price 
variety stores and mail-order houses, 
and in retail trade, not elsewhere 
classified. In all other industry 
groups in this division the median 
age was 27, 28, or 29 years. The 
third-quartile ages ranged from 45 
years in retail apparel and accessories 
to 38 in retail general merchandise 
and 36 in retail filling stations. In 
wholesale and retail trade, as in 
manufacturing, the proportion of 
women aged 65 and over was less 
than 2 percent in every industry 
group; the proportion aged 55-64 was 
5 percent or more only in retail ap- 
parel and accessories (7.5 percent), 
eating and drinking places (5.4 per- 
cent), and wholesale and retail trade 
combined (5.4 percent). The propor- 
tion under age 20 was as high as 37 
percent in retail general merchan- 
dise, 28 percent in retail trade, not 
elsewhere classified, and 27 percent 
in retail food and liquor stores. 


Service industries—Among_ the 
service industries, the industry groups 
with the oldest median age (35 years) 
for women employees in 1944 were 
hotels, rooming houses, camps, and 
other lodging places and nonprofit 
membership organizations. These 
two industry groups had the oldest 
third-quartile ages in this industry 
division—47 and 46 years, respec- 
tively. The youngest median age (23 
years) and also the youngest third- 
quartile age (36 years) were in the 


motion picture industry. Two per- 
cent or more of the women were aged 
65 and over in three of the service 
industries—hotels, rooming houses, 
and other lodging places (2.5 per- 
cent) ; medical and other health serv- 
ices (2.0 percent); and nonprofit 
membership organizations (2.1 per- 
cent). The proportion aged 55-64 
was as high as 10 percent in hotels, 
rooming houses, and other lodging 
places, while as many as 40 percent of 
the women in the motion picture in- 
dustry, which includes theatres as 
well as*studios, were under age 20. 


Conclusions 


It is apparent that the age distribu- 
tion of workers in individual indus- 
tries differs substantially from that of 
all workers in covered employment. 
Workers in some industries are com- 
paratively young, either because the 
industry has recently been expanding 
and recruiting new workers or because 
the industry characteristically re- 
quires employees with youth and 
vigor, can use inexperienced and un- 
skilled workers, or pays too low wages 
to attract mature workers. In these 
industries the incidence of disabling 
illness, old age, and death is undoubt- 
edly less than average. For an indus- 
try health, welfare, and retirement 
fund operating under such circum- 
stances the immediate cost of benefits 
will tend to be relatively low. 

Other industries, however, are not 
so favorably situated. They are in- 
dustries that for one reason or another 
have been contracting or have ex- 
perienced little if any recent expan- 
sion and so have been taking on rela- 
tively few young workers; or they need 
mostly highly skilled, experienced, or 
mature workers. In these industries 
the rate of sickness, disability, super- 
annuation, and death will be higher 
than average and as a result imme- 
diate benefit costs will be relatively 
heavy. 

With the passage of time, however, 
an industry may lose its short-range 
advantage of low cost. In some in- 
dustries in which the product or serv- 
ice is subject to wide fluctuations in 


demand, the shift from low to high- 
cost conditions may occur in only a 
few years. 

The industry data also suggest prob- 
lems of another sort. In practically 
every industry, women are younger, as 
a group, than men; moreover, their 
length of service is probably relatively 
brief. Women therefore present a 
special case, with respect to the types 
of protection they most need and also 
the kind of eligibility requirements 
and benefit formula best adapted to 
their particular employment and 
earnings characteristics. Because of 
the wide differences among industries 
in the proportions of workers who are 
women, the urgency of giving con- 
sideration to their special interests 
will undoubtedly be felt in varying de- 
grees by those who plan industry wel- 
fare funds. 

Two more industry characteristics 
that will affect the extent of protec- 
tion provided by industry welfare and 
retirement funds are seasonality and 
worker mobility. Some industries 
add large numbers of employees in 
the rush seasons; at other times these 
workers either find jobs in other in- 
dustries, withdraw from the labor 
force, or are unemployed. In prac- 
tically every industry, also, there is 
a sizable inflow of workers coming 
from other industries and an outflow 
of workers leaving to take jobs else- 
where. These factors combine to 
create a considerable group of work- 
ers whose attachment to the indus- 
try is relatively brief and whose 
status will call for special attention 
in plans for industry welfare and 
retirement funds. 

The extent of these and similar 
problems and their significance for 
the operation of a health, welfare, 
and retirement fund will need to be 
carefully appraised for each industry 
establishing such a fund. Many of 
the statistical data needed to provide 
a factual basis for such an appraisal 
now are available, or can be made 
available, in tabulations derived from 
the wage and employment records 
maintained since 1936 under the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance 
system. 
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Employment Security 


Unemployment Claims and 
Benefits 


State Programs 


Claims for State unemployment in- 
surance rose during January, largely 
because of seasonal factors—post- 
Christmas reductions in employment, 
lay-offs in construction and other 
outdoor industries, and widespread 
shut-downs for inventory (table 1). 
Continued claims showed a greater 
relative increase during January (19 
percent) than did initial claims (11 
percent). In December, initial 
claims had risen 47 percent, but con- 
tinued claims only 18 percent. 

Initial claims rose from 909,000 to 
1,009,000 during January, while con- 
tinued claims went from 4,119,000 to 
4,899,000. ‘The increase in claims 
paralleled the January increase from 
2.1 million to 2.4 million in unemploy- 
ment as estimated by the Bureau of 
the Census. The increase in both 
types of claims was a continuation of 
the upward trend which began in 
mid-November, as indicated by the 
following weekly number of claims 
filed in local offices. 


Claims (in thousands) 
Week ended— 7 Mets eae 
ror Waiting- | Compen- 

Initial period sable 

November 16... -- 137 80 756 
23 Riedl 159 S4 805 
Piinore 148 85 738 
December 7 oad 213 100 862 
14 213 104 842 
2 186 109 824 
28 184 $0 747 
January 4 213 101 887 


. 277 134 1, 022 
oe 235 157 973 
| re 201 146 969 
February 1 -_ 192 133 993 


Much of the weekly ‘fluctuation 
was due to the difference in the num- 
ber of work days in the separate 
weeks because of the holidays. Thus 
the Thanksgiving and Christmas holi- 
days caused the compensable-claims 
levels to dip during the weeks ended 
November 30 and December 28. Com- 
pensating increases occurred in the 
following weeks. 

The prewar experience of State un- 
employment insurance indicates an 
annual rise in claims and bene- 
ficiaries during December and Jan- 


uary. In appraising the claims in- 
creases in these 2 months, however, 
it should be remembered that, before 
the turning point in the middle of 
November, the Nation enjoyed more 
than full employment. The general 
consensus is that unemployment was, 
at that time, below the level described 
as the irreducible minimum of fric- 
tional unemployment in peacetime. 
Apart from seasonal factors and com- 
paratively less favorable conditions in 
single areas, unemployment in the 
United States as a whole still remains 
below this mark. 

For the Nation as a whole, initial 
claims for January were 63 percent 
above the November totals (the 1946 
low mark), and continued claims were 
40 percent higher. January initial 
claims received in the North Central 
States (Region VIII), were two and a 
half times, and continued claims were 
nearly double, the numbers received 
in November. In Region XI both 
types of claims more than doubled. 
In Region II-III (Delaware, New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Pennsylvania), on 
the other hand, initial claims in- 
creased only 32 percent and continued 
claims 12 percent over the same 
period. 

All but 7 States—Alaska, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, 
Oregon, and West Virginia—reported 


more initial claims than in Decem- 
ber. In 19 States the increase was 
more than 50 percent. California’s 
increase of 42,600, the largest in the 
Nation, was due partly to seasonal 
influences. The rise of 10,600 in 
Texas was second largest and was at- 
tributed to seasonal lay-offs after 
Christmas; completion of construc- 
tion jobs and a general decline in con- 
struction as a result of inclement 
weather and scarcity of building ma- 
terials; and the filing of claims by 
persons who had wage credits in 
earlier covered employment and had 
returned from seasonal agricultural 
employment in other areas. Ohio’s 
increase of 8,600 in initial claims re- 
sulted from lay-offs due to material 
shortages and seasonal lay-offs be- 
cause of year-end inventories. Many 
of the initial claimants, however, were 
laid off only temporarily and returned 
to work during the last week of the 
month. The 15,300 initial claims in 
North Carolina were more than dou- 
ble the December total. This in- 
crease was due in part to the carry- 
over of claims for the Christmas week 
and normal seasonal factors but 
mainly to the unpaid Christmas 
vacation period granted to hosiery 
workers in the High Point area, where 
the volume increased tenfold. In 
Florida the increase of 5,400 was pri- 
marily due to the semiannual lay-offs 
of cigar workers in the Tampa area 
and to curtailed construction in the 


Table 1.—Summary of eatindicaniiei insurance operations, January 1947 





Additional ... 





Continued claims. --- 
Waiting-period 3_............-. 
Compensable - - 

Weeks compensated - - 
Total unemployment... =e 
Other than total une mploy ment §..__- 

ED BEREIIEED. coccccccesacccssncsencte ata lol 

Exhaustions. -_-....- ee aerate ee 

Weekly average bene ficiaries °.._____- : 

PIR TIE " odnnncsencnencnndecsncasa eae bead 

Benefits paid since first pay able § Shaddees cee 

Funds available as of Jan. 31-.-. ainda one aah ee 





1 Includes estimates for » Bennet Minnesota, New 
York, and Ohio. 

2 Excludes Texas, which has no provision for filing 
additional claims; also Maryland before April 1946, 
Ohio before September 1946, and Wisconsin before 
February 1946 

8 Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for 
filing waiting-period claims. 

4 Includes estimates for the District of Columbia, 
Louisiana, and Nebraska; also New York for total 
unemployment. 





| 

| Amount of change from— 
| 

| 





Number or i‘ 

amount 
December 1946 January 1946 

1 1,009, 000 | +100, 000 —226, 000 

1 707, 000 +144, 000 — 252, 000 

1 301, 000 —44, 000 +15, 900 

1 4, 899, 000 | +780, 000 —3, 359, 000 

1 609, 000 | +163, 000 —63, 000 

1 4, 289, 000 +617, 000 —3, 297, 000 

4 4,170, 000 +892, 000 | —2, 944, 000 

4 3, 953, 000 +818, 000 —2, 976, 000 

4 217, 000 +74, 000 +32, 000 

4 423, 000 +146, 000 —15, 000 

4 128, 000 —3, 000 —60, 000 

4 893, 000 | +145, 000 —749, 000 

4 $74, 755, 000 | +$15, 385, 000 | — $58, 491, 000 

60 FI IE Fics eel 

$6, 876, 403, 698 +$16, 364, 604 | +$720, 763 





$5 Excludes Montana, which has no provision for 
payment of other than total unemployment. 

6 Before July 1946, computed from weeks compen 
sated in the calendar month; beginning July 1946, 
computed from weeks compensated in the weeks 
ended during the month. 

? Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and 
transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 

®* Net: adjusted for voided benefit checks and 
transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 
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Jacksonville area. In Tennessee the 
availability of new base-period wage 
credits was the occasion for a num- 
ber of persons to file new initial claims 


























and accounted for part of the in- 
crease of 6,100 during the month: 
lay-offs in retail trade also contrib- 
uted to the increase. The jump of 






































6,400 in Louisiana was chiefly due to 
seasonal influences and a heavy lay- 
off by a steel-products ex mpany in 
the New Orleans area. 





























Table 2.—Initial claims received in local offices, by State, Table 3.—Continued claims received in local offices, by State, 
January 1947 January 1947 
[Data reported by State agencies corrected to Feb. 17, 1947] [Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Feb. 17 
Total ! New Total ! ( 
~ a | 
Amount of : ie Amount of change oe 
Region and State All change from Wo- oer. All Wo 5 oan All from Wesson = ° ~% An ly ; 
claim- pad as Per- claim- bee . | Claim- claim- jas per-) clair 
ants | Decem-| Janu- ants | cent of ants ants | Decem- January | ®9ts |cent of ants 
ber 1946 | ary 1946 total ber 1946/ 1946 total 2 
Total 2__ 1, 009, 000 +-100, 000 —226, 000 393, 000 6. 4.707, 000 270, 000 Total 3 }4,899,000 | +-780, 000) —3,359,000 2.081.000 8. 3 4,239,000 1.837.000 
Region I Region I: 
Conn 11, 147 +1,868 —9,465) 4,147 3.7' 7,633) 2.619 Conn 43,341; +10,999' —61,989 16.346 5.4 38 78 
Maine 6, 142 +1, 205 7 5 3, 1, 383 Maine 34, 899) +10, 238 —8, 761) 14,605 8} 32 82 
Mass 36, 823 25 10, 758 Mass 233, 202) +34, 837 +3, 336) 98, 666 3.8) 208. 4 88, 058 
N.H 3, 042 889 N. H | 11,080) +4, 566 4, 938 13.9 9, 154 990 
R.I 6, 381 1, 905 R.I | 32,094; +7, 413 11, 748 3} 28, 59 204 
Vt 1, 032 315 Vt 4,667' +1, 368 2, 136 16.3 56 
Region II-III Region II-III: 
Del 2 675 +915 639 Del 2, 228 2. 902 121 » x 2 ¢ 
N.J . 44, 183 307 12, 980 N.J 269 134, 423 258, 87 23, 47 
N. Y.. } 183, 267, —15, 307 (4) N. Y 3,424) —230, 783) (5) 4. 1/4728, 877 
Pa 78,946 +4, 903 20, 668 Pa , 181) —218, 603) 124. 039 6.1) 318 8, 993 
Region IV Region IV: 
-. 3,003 +1, 330 D.C 17, 400 +2, 848 +9, 784 6, 032 13.7) 1 33 
Md 16,089 +6, 466 Md 55, 241) +12,619) —67,115| 19. 937 2.7 24 », 937 
N.C 15, 263 ; N.C 51, 080) +16, 459 30, 500 9. 40, 28 2 
Va. 7, 611 ! Va 28, 258) +5, 692 11, 487 6.3; 25, 484 
W.Va 12, 692 3. 049 W.Va 61,883, +11, 232 16, 049 2.9 ), 328 
Region V Region V: 
Ky ‘ 7, 405 1, 805 .y —87, 562} 20, 104 23.6) 48 20. 
Mich : 5 12, 209 Mich 2 ¢ —294, 300) 74, 067 3. 9) 220.8 884 
Ohio 3 33, 782 (4) Ohio * 167,816, +17, 803; —449, 564 (5) 4. 3/4124 
Region VI Region VI 
Ill . 12, 199 Ill 335, 023) +62, 342) —243,390) 145, 827 4.1) 314, 098 103 
Ind 5, 84! Ind 5 156, 176| 25, 988 6.9 4,37 
Wis Wis —55, 688) 15, 124 8.3) 29,2 2,2 
Region VII Region VII: | 
Ala 11, 112 Ala ~100,401| 19, 576 11.2} 49,212 7, 597 
Fla 12, 749 Fla L —4, 448) 27,850 38.2! 54,32 2 
Ga 310, 128 Ga 4 47, 43, 845 ) 6. 6) 4 36, 23¢ 
Miss 5, 735 +451 Miss | 25, 769 —9, 856} 9, 308 23.8) 20.8 927 
8.C 5, 312 +1, 834 5.C 16, 919 —3, 163 8, 372 12. ¢ 13, 9 61 
Tenn 14, 639 +306 Tenn 92, 295 —48, 872) 45, 461 10.4) 84, 866 12,2 
Region VIII: Region VIII: 
Iowa 6, 319 —2,026 2,204 7.9| 5,176 1,886 Iowa 26,862) +4 11, 762 14.0 ), Qf 
Minn 10, 015 —4,216 (4) 7.0 28,488 (4) Minn $25,802) + (5) 21. 9) 4 
Nebr 3, 504 —331) 1,014 9.8 2,787 806 Nebr 13, 185) + 4,967) 16.3 OK 
N. Dak 984 198 251, 19.3 850 220 N. Dak 5,719} +2 1,620) 43.7 58 
S. Dak 760 ~—19 296 «23.7 701 272 8. Dak 3,889; +1, 247 — 557 1,718 0. € 27 
Region IX Region IX: 
Ark 7. 740 28.3 1, 861 Ark 43,558, +6, 456 13, 257 42.7; 41, 062 2, 59. 
Kans 6, 945 17.5 1. 743 Kans 39,477) +6, 693 14, 680 19.7 2¢ 848 
Mo 31, 587 8.8 7, 472 Mo 155, 430) +24, 469 63, 296 13.3) 131,8 4, 249 
Okla 10, 481 21.5 2 690 Okla 44,105) +6, 401 16, 084 38.9 ) 1 332 
Region X Region X 
La 14,060 +6,387, ~—1,522 3 7.7| 11,575! 3.047 a 43,193) +7, 475 11, 57¢ 17.1 9, 870 
N. Mex 1, 343 +531 +112 37.6, 1,220) 392 N. Mex 5,412) +1, 404 1,549) 50.8 47 
Tex 21,623 +410, 578 3,126) 6 10.2, 21,623 6, 215 Tex 57, 215) +17, 125 18, 534; 25.2) 43,694) 14, 799 
Region XI Region XI 
Colo +732 796} 31.1) 2,449 743 solo 11.8) 9 308 
Idaho +678 715) 20.1) 2.783 596 Idaho 34. 1 165 
Mont 5 +1, 253 798 16.3 2,604 707 Mont 32.8) 1 821 
Utah ; +1,001) — 863 11.6 2,754 671 Utah 10.9; 1 i 4, 154 
Wyo 943 +434 211) 20.8 813 189 Wyo 30.2) 2 9 
Region XII Region XII: 
Ariz 3,686 +1,395 ~307 44.8 Ariz 3, 590 57.4 2, 22 118 
Calif 148,652 +42,604 +14, 986 5.3 Calif , 766 3. 8) 662, 328 8 578 
Nev 1, 394 +517 4-985 35.4 If Nev , 197 5 40, 4 4 20) 8% 
Oreg 17,485 —5,798 —5, 905 9.3 15,493) 5, 266 Oreg 7 29, 106 26, O5¢ 1.4) 64 28 
Wash 28,002 +41,340 64 8.1 17,294 5. 167 Wash 233, 032) +14, 944 70, 239 4.7) 218, 2 Olt 
Regions XIII and Regions XIII 
XIV and XIV: 
Alaska 257 —83 —214 54, 12.1 205 44 Alaska 1, 416 +1 - 230, 13.4 2 83 
Hawaii 347 +137 +284 95 6.3 316 81 Hawaii 1, 769 —916 +1, 999 8.0 2 4 
| Includes additional claims except in ‘Texas, which has no provision for Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which } ’ 
filing such claims. for filing such claims; in some States includes claims for more tl 
? Includes estimates for Georgia, Minnesota, New York, and Ohio for women ? Total continued claims in some States include claims for more t} eek 
Includes estimates for Georgia, Minnesota, New York O! f 


claimants only; data not yet received. 
3 Estimated by the Bureau of Em 
‘ Data not available 
6 Since Wisconsin has no 
requiring a determination of 
for benefits, 


benefit amount 


on & Per employer basis. 


ployment Security. 


provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim 
and duration, as well as eligibility 


women claimants only; data not yet received 


‘ Estimated by the 
5 Data not available. 


Bureau of Employment Security 
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The drop of 33,400 in Michigan re- 
flected the high levels in December, 
when lay-offs in the automobile in- 
dustry first started. These claims, 
however, were still well above the pre- 
December levels. Oregon’s decline of 
5,800 also reflected the volume re- 
ceived in December, when initial tran- 
sitional claims for the new 1947 ben- 


efit year were received. The only 
other outstanding declines were in 
Massachusetts and West Virginia, 
each of which reported 2,300 fewer 
claims than in December. 

All jurisdictions but New York and 
Hawaii reported increases in con- 
tinued claims during January (table 
3). The rescheduling of claimants 


Table 4.—Number of individuals' compensated for unemployment during weeks ended 
in January 1947 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Feb. 17, 1947] 


| 


Region and State Jan. 4 | Jan. 11 ‘a 


For all types of unemployment 


Total 2 " 739, 00 


Region I: | 


5,068 | 8, ¢§ 





— a 
\989, 000 ovo fous, 000 |899, 000 1706, 000 000 fos, 000 1388, 000 


Connecticut E ‘ | 985 
Maine 6, 342 
| 46, 64: 


Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Region II-III: 
Delaware 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 4 











Maryland 10, 825 | 12,489 
North Carolina 6,806 | 8, 698 
Virginia . 1,563 | 5,435 
West Virginia 8,064 | 9,803 
Region V: | 
Kentucky 7, 183 | 10,679 
Michigan 36, 124 | 48, 646 
Ohio * 18, 526 | 30, 418 
Region VI: 
Illinois _ - -- 42,079 | 60, 901 
Indiana 6, 259 7, 866 
Wisconsin 3, 892 4, 990 
Region VII: | 
Alabama f | 13, 459 
Florida __- 1,293 | 7,293 
Georgia | 4,354] 7,954 
Mississippi 2,155 | 4, 089 
South Carolina 2,300 | 3, 550 
Tennessee 12, 061 20, 948 
Region VIII: 
Iowa 080 | 3,789 
Minnesota 4, 660 5 
Nebraska # | = 
North Dakota 218 699 
South Dakota 180 | 365 
Region IX: 
Arkansas__- 3,883 | 6,933 
Kansas 4,607 | 6,905 
Missouri 18, 504 | 23,317 
Oklahoma... 10,097 | 9, 291 
Region X: | 
Louisiana 3 | = 
New Mexico 364 196 
Texas - 11,650 | 15, 372 
Region XI: 
Colorado | 1,179 1, 300 
Idaho | "9st | 1,127 
Montana 1,199 1, 459 
Utah | 9 155 | 2 743 
Wyoming | 231 | 347 
Region XII: 
Arizona 901 | 1,086 
California 123, 873 |148, 004 
Nevada 607 | 1,102 
Oregon | 7,887 | 13, 239 
Washington . | 58,001 | 47, 165 
Regions XIII and XIV | 
Alaska 520 | 535 
Hawaii - : 186 | 419 


1 Number of individuals is assumed to be identical 
with number of weeks compensated, which may 
result in a slight overstatement. 





Weeks ended- 


. 18 | Jan. 25| Jan. 4 | Jan. 11} Jan. 18 | Jan. 25 


For total unemployment 























849, 000 
covets pasadietstll uitedihand imme cmmedtekiA, memes 
8, 369 | 9,772 | 4,858] 8,651] 7,998] 9,323 
7,213 | 7,077 | 4,778 | 5,487] 6,345] 6,495 
46, 624 | 45,729 | 34,828 | 43,408 | 43,485 | 42, 696 
,942 | 1,959] 1,254] 1,577] 1,741 1, 803 
6.297 | 4,794 | 5,306 | 5,733 | 5,724 
605 466 639 | 576 566 
1,717 | 1,450] 1,439] 1,526] 1,629 
61, 875 | 42,620 | 62,957 | 6),938 | 58, 502 
162,498] (3) | @) | @ | @ 
792 | 64,907 | 52,677 | 65, 703 | 70, 587 62, 502 
| 
- } - | oo-} a-ee 
13, 262 | 14,090 | 10,223 | 11,674 | 11,558 | 12, 838 
6,658 | 6,573 | 6,715 | 8,506 | 6,458 | 6,344 
| 5,404] 4,157] 4,481] 5,271] 5,242] 4,014 
| 10,395 | 10,816 | 6,964 | 7,952 | 7,574 | 7, 854 
10,856 | 7,384 | 7,146 | 10,260 10,402] 7, 265° 
43, 344 | 39,555 | 34,549 | 43,621 | 36,815 | 34, 320 
26, 149 | 25,159 | 18,050 | 29,452 | 24,882] 24,459 
| 





60, 534 | 63,138 | 39,909 | 57,104 | 55, 604 57, 800 
























































| 584] see | 
| 1,443 | 1, 083 | 
| 


1, 067 572 


13,107 | 7,035 7, 136 | 11, 556 i 
5,839 | 5,653 | 3,626] 4.339 | 4,374 3, 999 
11,966 | 8,317 | 11,062 | 12,752 | 11,258] 7,806 
5,061 | 7, 584 4,116] 6,751 .~ 7, 286 
8,735 | 5,498 | 4,279] 7.779] 8,58 5, 335 
3, 784 | 4,016 1,988 | 3,825] 3,5: 3, 889 
3,100} 1,750] 2,260] 3,446| 3,038 1,718 
14,653 | 15,833 | 11,908 | 20,670 | 14,404 | 15, 604 

| | | 
3,918 | 3,916] 2, 78 3 l' 3,469 | 3,578 3, 565 
5,677 | 6,493 4, 469 , 264] 5,444 6, 162 
371 | 651 | 188 | 588 | 816 | 5G 
| 187 | 366 | 164 340 | 170 343 

| | | 
5,623 | 5,563 | 3, | 6, 822 | 5, 564 5, 488 
7,036 | 7,935 | ‘ | 6,586 | 6,676 7, 399 
22, 706 | 23, 405 303 | 22,990 | 22,144} 22,84) 
5,199 | 12.214 | 9,892] 8,913 | 5,098 | 11, 826 
| 

} 
557 | 522 355 | 489 545 510 
12,224 | 9,330 | 11,180 14, 638 11, 852 9, 084 
1, 184 1, 156 1, 268 1, 153 1, 163 
1, 582 962 | 1,089 | 834 1, 327 

722 (3) (3) | (3) (3) 

3,190 | 2,064} 2,623 | 3,088 3, 066 
542 | 218 33 | 351 509 
1,056 | 1,214 887 | 1,068] 1,036 1, 183 
1144, 077 |148, 162 |118, 465 |140, 278 |136, 944 | 140, 762 
599 | 662) 595] 1.081] 594 | 654 
| 11,340 | 12,359 | 7,530 | 12, 887 | 11,057 | 12,018 
| 54,497 | 53, 068 45 | 46,057 | 53,035 | 51,830 
495 | 520 3 571 855 

| 


289 179 





2Includes estimates for District of Columbia, 
Louisiana, and Nebraska; also Montana and New 
York for total unemployment. 

3 Data not available. 


from the Christmas week was a ma- 
jor factor in the rise in almost every 
State, though seasonal influences 
were also important. The jump of 
139,800 in California was the largest, 
but represented an increase of only 
23 percent, in comparison with in- 
creases of 50 percent or more in 9 
other States. Michigan’s 259,300 


Table 5.—Unemployment in week ended 
January 11, 1947, as reflected by con- 
tinued claims for unemployment insur- 
ance’ as percent of average monthly 
covered employment in 1945 


Average 
} monthly | Claims 
| covered |as percent 
employ- |of covered 


Region and State | Claims! 
ment ? employ- 


(in thous- ment 
ands) 

Ee Ce, Se ee 

Total...- .-|1, 130, 228 | 27, 903.1 | 4.1 
Region I: | 

Connecticut 9, 159 | 564. 0 1.6 

Maine---_- _ 7,814 156. 4 5.0 

Massachusetts__-- 53,376 | 1,314.7 4.1 

New Hampshire. 2,611 | 107.7 2.4 

Rhode Island__--_} 7, 286 | 212.5 3.4 

Vermont 996 | 55.7 1.8 


Region II-III: 


| 
Delaware-..-..--- 2, 158 | 75.7 2.9 
New Jersey------ 58,612; 1,116.0 5.3 
New York.......-| 201,025] 3,760.9 5.3 
Pennsylvania-.-. 82,809 | 2,601.7 3.2 
Region IV: | 
District of Co- | 
lum bia _--- 3, 743 | 188.7 | 2.0 
Maryland.....--| 11,714] 465.8 | 2.5 
North Carolina... 115132] 524.1 | 2.1 
Virginia. - f 5,992| 416.2 | 1.4 
West Virginia 13, 499 | 325.9 4.1 
Region V: | 
Kentucky --- 10, 870 | 308. 2 | 3.5 
Michigan--- 63, 458 1, 354.8 | 4.7 
Ohio... _- 39, 663 1, 857.2 | 2.1 
Region VI: 
Illinois 74,193 | 2,067.9 | 3.6 
Indiana 15, 888 | 779.1 | 2.0 
Wisconsin 9, 192 638. 2 | 1.4 
Region VII: | | } 
Alabama --| 13,188] 394.0 3.5 
Florida-- ij 13, 088 | 317.6 4.1 
Georgia--.---- . 10, 180 | 453.5 | 2.2 
Mississippi- ------} 5, 284 | 155.0 | 3.4 
South Carolina-_-.| 4, 890 | 247.1 | 2.0 
Tennessee.....---| 23,381 | 465.8 5.0 
Region VIII: | | 
Iowa . a 5, 754 | 288. 1 2.0 
Minnesota-.--- | 11,072] 455.7 2.4 
Nebraska | 3, 279 | 138.0 2.4 
North Dakota-- 1, 252 29.7 | 4.2 
South Dakota_.--| 764 37.1 | 2.1 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas..-.-..---| 9, 254 193.0 4.8 
Kansas. - - : 8, 980 | 223.6 | 4.0 
Missouri......---|  34,532| 698.4 | 4.9 
Oklahoma.. 14,840 | 241.2 | 6.2 
Region X | 
Louisiana a 13, 903 | 356. 8 3.9 
New Mexico--.--- 1, 148 | 59.8 | 1.9 
Texas =e 20, 302 | 958. 0 2.1 
Region XI: | 
Colorado. -- - 2, 274 | 157.6 | 1.4 
Idaho See 2, 402 | 66. 6 3.6 
Montana. 4 2, 891 | 71.1 4.1 
Utah___. 3, 756 96.1 | 3.9 
Wyoming.--_.-- 578 | 39. 6 1.5 
Region XII: | 
OO =e 2, 762 | 81.4 3.4 
California 163,840 | 1,973.1 8.3 
Nevada 1, 121 29. 2 | . 8 
Oregon 16,717 | 279.0 1.0 
Washington _--_-- 53, 606 | 505. 6 10.6 


1 Estimated number of continued claims’ for un- 
employment in week in which the 8th of the month 
falls. 

2 Represents workers in covered employment in 
the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, 
etc.) ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
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continued claims—half again as large day lay-offs, inventory-taking, and a Part of Pennsylvania’s rise of 38,200 
as the number received in December— __— general slackening in business activ- was attributed to widely scattered 
were attributed to continued unem- _ ity. Relatively little of the increase, temporary lay-offs and to partial un- 
ployment of workers in the automo- approximately half of which occurred employment caused by weather con- 
bile industry. In Illinois the rise of in the Chicago area, was due to ma-_ ditions and material shortages, espe- 
62,300 was attributed to post-holi- terial shortages and labor disputes. cially in the textile and apparel in- 


Table 6.—Number of weeks compensated and amount of benefits paid for all types of unemployment, and average weekly payment for 
total unemployment, by State, January 1947 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Feb. 17, 1947] 
























































Region X: 


| wee 
Weeks compensated for unemployment Benefits paid ! r 
| | } 1 
Region and State | Amount of change | | | Amount of change 
| trom— | from— 
| All |- ieee | Women All nee See All Ww 
claimants | claimants | claimants claimants | claimants | claima 
} December | January | | | December January 
| 1946 196 | | 1946 1946 
ee | (TR ee Re AE! 
| | 
ee | 4,170,000 | +892,000 |—2, 944,000 | 1,822,000 +$15, 385, 000 |—$58, 491, 000 ($31, 369, 000 $18. 14 $17. 44 
| = S meade sesamiae ceaisaeeiiaiteniasitstti PRES SA Te - 
Region I: | | | | 
Connecticut | 38,116 | +10, 725 — 108, 075 14, 187 | 775, 670 | +224,140 | —2,345, 606 | 243, 852 20. 65 17. 65 
Maine.. -_- 32, 687 | +10, 602 —5, 915 | 13, 475 | 440, 614 | +131, 805 | —168, 615 137, 922 13. 74 10. 40 
Massachusetts ; | 217, 894 | +87, 594 +20, 952 | 93,473 | 4,564,926 | +1, 833, 559 | +828, 134 | 1,720,484 91. 64 ). 32 
New Hampshire... | |} +3, 889 +3, 824 3, 978 | 114, 972 | +55, 891 | +54, 041 49, 480 14.10 2. 97 
Rhode Island_.. | +5, 057 —51, 994 | 9, 653 448, 475 | +85, 536 | — 903, 000 150, 967 | 17. 10 25 
Vermont . 4 | +1, 288 —3, 500 1, 540 48, 390 | +20, 546 | —61, 948 21, 757 | 16. 59 14.85 
Region II-III: | | | 
Delaware — | +1,362 —9, 900 2,297} 110,594 +18,541| —177,163 | 28, 534 | 14. 92 12. 87 
New Jersey... +57, 089 —322, 386 129,349 | 5,285,043 | +1,034,162 | —6,876,078 2, 486, 910 19. 65 19, 91 
New York... | +76, 133 —147, 804 | Qa | 16,199,936 | +1,309,910 | —3, 190, 347 (8) ( 
Pennsylvania _- | +33, 463 —223, 465 | 109,111 | 4,985, 455 | +484, 749 | —4,373,760 | 1, 588, 109 | 17. 00 14. 57 
Region IV: | | | | 
District of Columbia 3 | Soe _ = } y | , 
Maryland . | 59,893 | +413,442 —96, 030 21,286 | 1,054,101 | +-208,943 | —1,898, 746 341, 692 | 18 16. 93 
North Carolina | 33, 375 +9, 435 +4, 283 20, 477 | 403, 012 | +105, 358 | +28, 423 | 216, 586 12.19 10. 66 
Virginia . eal 23, 540 | +4, 979 —8, 930 | 9, 549 303, 259 +61, 806 | —129, 353 | 107, 0&8 12. 99 11.33 
West Virginia “aiken 45, 420 | +6, 571 —12, 161 | 10,982 | 684,139} +134, 471 | —231,784 | 144,119 15. 57 14, 98 
Region V: | | | | | 
Kentucky aes anal 41, 001 | +6, 232 —11, 142 | 19, 146 | 467, 120 | +74, 314 | —195, 286 | 209, 156 11. 52 11.01 
Michigan | 187, 528 +51, 716 —415, 439 | 454, 702 3, 769,909 | +1, 089,959 | —8, 666,975 | 41, 20. 03 420.03 
Ohio . ‘i nal 128, 140 +42, 655 —317, 649 51,037 | 2,251, 557 | +743,617 | —6, 260, 521 | 17. 82 19. 84 
Region VI: } | | | 
Iilinois_. a ee xi 257,705 | +53, 168 —256, 342 112, 437 4, 620, 148 +949,072 | —4,974,949 1, 921, 981 18. 52 7.72 
Indiana 41,462 | +11,337 | —146,807 | 16, 140 | 692, 460 | +174, 169 | —2, 903, 697 | 236, 137 | 17. 54 1 
Wisconsin = “ 22, 243 | +8, 477 —53, 422 9, 043 | 346, 607 | +122,432 | —1, 003, 269 | 120, 521 16. 69 3 
Region VII: | | | | | 
Alabama | 54,624} +16, 909 —81, 545 | 829, 674 +239,751 | —1, 541,092 260, 786 | 15. 33 3 
Florida | . +10, 508 —15, 163 391, 696 +141, 314 | — 237, 638 | 13, 88 $3 
Georgia | 5 +12, 340 —46, 419 | 450, 799 | +159, 487 | —870, 213 | 13. 47 12. 41 
Mississippi. ._. — | +8, 661 +3, 038 191, $32 +101, 791 | +20, 488 | 12.09 10. 96 
South Carolina —- | +3, 353 +3, 800 181, 592 | +42, 475 | +48, 887 13. 89 2.11 
Tennessee | +28, 986 —15, 619 919, 819 | +356, 231 —301, 119 | 12. 62 1.85 
Region VIII: | | | 
Iowa 4 | 17, 042 | +2, 832 — 18, 673 7, 883 238, 960 +32, 350 —341, 983 | 98, 961 14. 48 07 
Minnesota_._. | 26, 459 +10, 192 —37, 603 8, 270 403, 715 +155, 246 | —701, 113 | 110, 152 15. 50 13. 64 
Nebraska 3 _— ‘ 7 . | : | 
North Dakota 2,224 | +1, 323 +965 590 | +22, 594 | +16, 678 7, 498 | i7.74 4.36 
South Dakota ee al 1, 542 +979 +6 689 | +12, 923 +7, 893 | 8, 330 13. 33 12. 34 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 26, 294 | +9, 086 +542 8, 271 322, 700 +109, 324 | —10, 949 | 12. 29 69 
Kansas | 32, 420 | +11, 979 13, 181 463, 447 +173, 801 — 9K f} 14. 57 13. 84 
Missouri. ____- 107, 543 +24, 132 52,877 | 1,781,513 | +397, 927 =f 5 16.7 15. 80 
Oklahoma. | 41, 969 +11, 555 17, 030 | 671, 626 +179, 111 — 347, 416 | 16. 12 15.42 
| 


Louisiana *_._.- 

















New Mexico } 2, 467 | +911 +1, 430 678 +11, 428 +18, 334 8, 023 13.19 11. 87 

Texas . | 52, 656 | +17, 778 — 43, 302 14, 348 +245, 975 | —&811, 531 170, 920 14. 42 12. 11 
Region XI: } } 

Colorado 5,861| +1, 906 +411 1, 969 +5, 430 13. 98 13, 28 

Idaho * . | 5,411 | +3, 404 +1, 222 | 1, 537 | +16, 097 | 15. RE 13. 70 

Montana 6, 929 +2, 521 | —49 2, 183 —5, 403 13. 2¢ 1. 88 

Utah 13, 57 | +3, 694 | —980 3, 646 —37, 885 23. 07 20. 72 

Wyoming | 1,772 | +1, 003 | +1, 097 439 | +20, 627 19. OF 17. 89 
Region XII: | | 

Arizona 4, 837 | +940}  —6,453 | 1,911 | 68, 325 —97, 679 14.18 64 

California oenel 657,848 | +149,455 | —307,615 317, 674 | 12, 239, 527 —6, 435,985 | 5 18. 83 8. 27 

Nevada 3, 303 | +862 | +1, 104 | 1,972 60, 037 +19, 831 18. 28 7.08 

Oregon 51,570 | +17,213| —58, 522 17, 177 801, 936 —1, 057, 866 15.7 4. 26 

Washington 228, 672 | +30, 860 | +16, 896 74, 792 4, 638, 910 +-158, 253 1 20.42 8.14 
Regions XIII and XIV: 

Alaska 2, 970 +1, 559 —1, 302 590 60, 170 —6, 552 | 11, 717 1). 44 19. 99 

Hawaii 3, 333 +1, 842 +3, 155 1, 073 55, 759 +52, 049 | 11, 662 21. 70 18. 4¢ 

1 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate for New York for weeks compensated and benefits paid to women clair d 
combined wace plan for average week!y payment for total unemployment. 

2 Includes estimates for District of Columbia, Louisiana, and Nebraska; also ’ Data not available. 


‘ Data estimated by State agency. 
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dustries. General post-Christmas 
lay-offs in New Jersey, as well as cur- 
tailment of operations as a result of 
consumer resistance to price levels, 
accounted for the increase of 35,300 
in continued claims. Seasonal un- 
employment in food-processing, lum- 
bering, and construction industries 
accounted for part of Oregon’s in- 
crease of 29,100, though the beginning 
of a new benefit year on January 1 
also contributed. 

During January, women claimants 
filed 39 percent of the initial claims 
and 42 percent of the continued 
claims, and they received 42 percent 


of the benefits. In North Carolina, 
women claimants accounted for more 
than half the claims and benefits— 
probably because of the heavy lay-offs 
in the textile mills where most of the 
employees are women. 
Unemployment during the week 
ended January 11, as represented by 
the ratio of continued claims to 
covered employment, was 4.1 percent, 
as compared with 3.4 percent for De- 
cember and 3.0 percent for November. 
This ratio is based on continued 
claims filed during the week ended 
January 18 for some States and on the 
average number received during the 


weeks ended January 11 and 18 for 
others, depending on the type of week 
under which the State operates. 
Since the claims levels reached their 
peak during these 2 weeks, the unem- 
ployment ratios increased sharply. 
The ratio for January was above that 
for December in every State. In 11 
States the ratio rose as much as a full 
percentage point, and in Michigan, 
North Dakota, and Oregon it jumped 
2 percentage points. Washington’s 
ratio of 10.6 was the highest in the 
Nation. California was next, with 8.3, 
followed by Oklahoma, with 6.2. On 
the other hand, the ratio was still 


Table 7.—Initial interstate claims, by liable and selected agent State, October-December 1946 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Jan. 21, 1947] 


Agent State 








Liable State | 
Total | Ala. 


| 


Total_..-|? 131,877] 1, 740/24, 986] 














ee oa 160 3 234 

129 0 39 0 0} 

3, 052 9} 1,117 33 24 

5, 301 38| 2, 389 5 21) 

2 15, 390 83 157 183 

21,818 3 701 14 13 

2293 2 68 ‘ 21 

516, * 1 10 10) 10 

840 4 46 1] 18 

6, 278 195 327 ee 

=a 1, 444 105 117 17 309 

Hawaii--....- 46 0 35] 0 0 

Idaho... 1, 148 0 278 1 1} 

| eee 5, 272 45) 995 19 62 

[=e | 21,878 11 245 6 41 

Iowa.-..- 1, 321 3 443 5 11 

Kans | 22.739 3 567 6 11 

7 3, 859 20; 154 8 33 

2 2, 576 §8| 585 10 35 

601 0 35 105 15 

21,135 6 58 19 26 

2, 862 16 240 302 115 

4,186 142 557 30 85 

22,147 2 570 6 6 

2, 149 535 170 15 39 

6, 559 25| 1, 787 8 25 

1, 231 0 221 2 2 

758 1 307 1 3 

997 0 628 1 4 

663 3 14 86 8 

oe 3, 3! 8 215 63 123 
N. Mex....-.. ;.% 0} 601 

Ms Recacsesal “Se 56) 955 882) 396 

4 1, 19 102 17 67 

} ee 26 0} 134 0 0 

Ohio... 22, 52) 309 16 75 

Okla » ie * 21| 3,025 9 30 

ee 3, 4) 1, 589 2 10 

Pa. 6, 23 40 508 263 164) 

3 =e 0 50 53 13 

S, @..... 1, 338 12 2 14 37 

8. Dak- 588 0 2 1 

>, ——s 2, 830 128 11 87 

, 2 4, 389 46) 1 11} 78 

Utah_.. | 795 1 3 0 

, eee | 312 0 47 3 

NRE | 1,685 18 13 49 

Wash..... | 23,778 10} 1 14 9 

W. Va.......| 2,365 11 8 25 

. 1, 026 4 4 9 

8! 4 0 








1 Represents all agent 
2 Includes the following cl 
22; North Dakota, 1; Ohio, 3; Texas, 1; 
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Calif. Conn. | Fla. Ga. | 
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82 
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| | m= 
Ill. | Ind.|Kans.| Md.| Mass.|Mich.| Mo. IN. J. N.Y. | 


| | 

















135} 33 4) 22 7} 98} 19 36 66 
5} 0 1 0| 2) 0} 0| 1| 
328} 98} 39! 7] 48] 168} 73) 76] 187| 
337/99) 263] 4/10) 216305 19} 37 
1,796} 281] 313) 57] 416) 821) 656] 517] 1,337 
151} 22) 87; 5 17] 38] 69) 13} 37] 
36! 3 o| = 8}_— «151 9} 6} 110) 267 
23| | 1| 92 5| 66} |B] 
38) 6 2| 227 19 12} 11] 43} 90] 
472| 122 5} 49) 394) 350) 4) 786| 1, 578] 
| | | | | | 
103} 10} 5| 14 14 63} 12) 64) 54) 
3} Ol 0} =o 0 a) 1| 2 
55} 1] 10) 1 0 4) 9 2) 1| 
a 69) 28 44} 481) 858) 96) 242) 
540|.....| 19] 15 8| 178} 43| 44) 50 
254| 22 3} 2 3} 25) 36) 15) 18) 
ma 6 630...... | 4 8}  31/1,176| 13) 28) 
329} 922 9} 42 8} 580} 49) 26) 54/ 
137| 28 18 4 8} 48} 29) 29) 76 
31 1 0 3) (196 8 0} 62 36 
| | | 
48} 3 3 19 6} 5) 99) 102 
104/12 "a ee | 48} 20] 155) *364) 
754, 219) 28 20) 66)-..... | 146] 119) 222) 
211; 26) 20| O 5} 81] 26} 9} «38 
185| 28 6 6 8 61} 38 9} 15} 
732| 105] 1,692) 15 18| 223 : 40| 71 
65} 7 8 1 2 5} «6 2| 9 
51 8 36 0 2 14 36) 4 13 
55 6 6 0 8 3 5 16) 35 
17 3 o| 4] «248 8} O| 44) 26 
83) 10 7; 51 7% @ @....-. | 858 
54| 12 6 62) st 11} 10 7 9 
338} 65} 20] 186) 405| 247) 89| 955|_._-- | 
69} 12 2| 127 16} 51; 10) 80) 74! 
43} 3 = 3 0 ll] 3 2 4) 
211} 132 15} 40) 35) 243) 57; 92) 183). 
151; 53} 395) 4 11 55| 153 12} 35} 
126} 20/ 36) 4 13 41; 70) 26) 2 
195| 62 10} 372} 110} 273} 46! 1,183) 1,300 
19) 1 1 4| 234! 3} 2} 54) 
36) 4 0} 39 11 24/ 3) 69 74 
43) 8 Ss 3 0 4) 6 14| 5 
287} 193 10} 39) 12) 547) 77 67 57 
210} +60) 61) 11 28) 130) 91 63} 127 
25) 10 6 0 2 5) 9 7 12 
16 of of o| 55} 2 Of 59} 38] 
54| 20 5| 166} 20) 64) 12) 87] 106) 
181] 39} 77 8} 18] 64) 90 33) «68 
69}  41/ 7| 266 9} 143] 11/ 76) 69) 
381} 15 2 1 3 81; 8 13 29) 
22} 1 an) 1 a .7 0 : 


States with 1,663 claims or fewer in the quarter. : ' 3 
ved from Canada: California, 5; Colorado, 1; Connecticut, 1; Indiana, 1; Kansas, 


Washingt 


5. 





| All 
| \other! 


Ohio | Okla.| Oreg.| Pa. |Tenn.| Tex. Wash. 


| 

| 
2 7| 34) 637 51 55} 302 
0 1 8 0 0 0 55 16 
161} 55] 43) 86 1l 77 115| 287 
38| 296) 95| 14 11} 369 326; 400 
598} 777| 519} 521) 136; 913) 1,698) 3,524 
17; 41 46, 25 13 43 153} 303 





2, 499] 2, 5341, 680)9, 789/3, 583! 3, 3461, 982] 2,808) 5, 634/4, 462] 5,416] 8,221) 5,120! 2, 213) 2, 333/5, 673) 3,329) 3,743) 8, 527/22, 213 





19 4] 2) 45 5 3 14, 115 
4 0} 1 168 0 0 0 74 
10) 1 2} 81} 6} 4| 16} 190 
267; 20 11} 406] 135) 38 70| 652 
35} 4) 4 23/ 171] 12] 16, 292 
1 0} 0 0 2| 0 1| 1 

4 94/1] 4| 4 549] 125 
158} 61 43} 95) 130 66 255] 760 
130 12 8| 41 49 21| 63| 339 
10 8} 26 6 7 14 155| 234 
17} 170) 31 7 26 72 124) 223 
832} 10) 9} 60) 354 31) 37} 273 
24 22} 19) 30 64| 768) 148) 402 
6 0} 2} 15 3 1 4) 73 
42 2 1} 1% 23 5 14) 449 





30| 16 10| 92) +14; 13 35! 1, 220 
336] 20 34) 239) 215) i) |” 649 


344 79 54) 467 
89| 166] 120} 40) 144) 104 372} 773 
1 44 72) il 2 3} 637; «170 
5 3} 34 5 2 12| 96} 124 
4 8} 9 7 1 4 52} 131 
5 1| 1 6 0 3 1] 185 
51 8| 5/1, 278 25 6 35| 329 
14 19] 9 ; 0} =«60 34] 152 
300 20 21| 810 74 80 148| 1, 102 
43 5 6| 67| 215 16 46| 3651 
4| 1 57 0 0| 2 271 75 
9 12} 582} 67 21 48! 702 
a | 131/ 28! 30] 6517 265| 512 
_— 2. 17 6} 36) 1,004) 429 
522 13 2. | 43 55 72| 893 
8 4| 5} 13 5 2 | 53 

| | | | | 
9 5] 1] 38] 52 2 1] 746 
3 0 22) 4 3 3} 141] S78 
316 7 14) 50/--....] 47 71} 413 
69| 253 61; 57 99}... .- | 201) 690 
A 3 13 6 3 9 74, 171 
3 3 1 1 3 12) 36 
72 20) 5| 134) 222 19 23| 446 
38 47, 568| 40 11| : 1, 082 
574 3 10} 259 50 7| 45} 555 
35 4) 14] 15 9 4| 66} 188 
4 8 10 2 0 4 * 87 


1; Maryland, 1; Minnesota, 4; New York, 
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below 2 percent in Colorado, Connec- 
ticut, New Mexico, Vermont, Virginia, 


Benefit disbursements were $74.8 
million during January, about $15.4 


Interstate Claims in December 


Wisconsin, and Wyoming. million more than was paid in De- December interstate claims fol- 

The average weekly number of cember. All States that reported had lowed the upward trend of all claims 
beneficiaries rose for the second suc- increases, and California, Massachu- (table 8). Interstate initial claims 
cessive month, from 748,000 to 893,000, setts, Michigan, New Jersey, and New rose nearly a fifth, to 48,300. The 


the highest level since August 1946 
(table 1). A peak of 989,000 was 
reached during the week ended 


York each reported an increase of 
more than $1 million. Disbursements 
were more than double the December 
totals in seven States—Alaska, Hawaii, 


rise from 294,700 to 324,800 in inter- 
state continued claims interrupted a 
downward trend which began in Au- 
gust 1946. California, Illinois, New 


January 11; the number declined in 












the 2 following weeks, totaling 899,000 Idaho, Mississippi, North Dakota, York, and Washington continued to 
in the week of January 25. South Dakota, and Wyoming. receive the greatest number of both 
Table 8.—JInterstate claims received, weeks compensated by Table 9.—Claims and payments for veterans’ unemployment 
interstate payments, and amount of interstate benefit payments, allowances, January 1947 ' 
by liable State, December 1946 
[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Jan. 21, 1947] | Week 
ae PES ——— ? Initial | Continued Ahi 
é ao : — | claims claims ora 
Initial Continued Weeks | | } a 
: Benefit 
Region and liable A onl es at_t_; (oa ay- - 
State é pen- conte rotal 2 an of 108 0 rns OK 002 
Total Women| Total |Women) sated ; otal © 637, 938 i, ( 357, 996 3106, SSt 
ee *) SAMA Cee EE: eee Syaorer Alabama 9, 804 | 110, 553 6, 664 
Total_____. 48, 286 | 17,444 |324, 768 [146,648 (209, 502 |$3, 815, 951 Alaska 303 600 
ainenede 4 : Arizona 4, 933 | 1 122 464 
Region I: Arkansas 8, 136 98, 78 4, 191 
Conn 715 312 4,111 84, 414 California. 52, 644 366, 13 299, 121 
Maine : e 158 75 "523 7, 673 Colorado 5, 180 29, 664 494, 15$ 
Mass . 1, 045 | 463 | 2 169 47, 486 Connecticut | 6, 892 | 28, 318 63, 187 
N.H 224 93 900 11, 761 Delaware 1, 561 | 10, 464 207, 904 
RI 440 148 1, 750 29 233 District of Columbia 1, 962 | 0, 594 409, 777 
Vt.. 95 26 "168 2’ 852 Florida 10, 618 | 72, 996 68, 447 66, 429 
Region II-III "ane a | int br 
Del... 181 44 1, 055 378 643 10, 545 Georgia | 12, 681 | 39, 678 85, 990 Of 4 
N.J 1, 935 872 | 14,312 6, 892 9, 495 192, 340 Hawaii . O47 | 2, 363 2, 623 1, 945 
N.Y 2,767 | 1,218 | 28,084 | 15,968 | 31,278 | 611, 922 Idaho. - 3, 058 | 15, 783 4, 552 
Pa 2 183 671 | 11,865 | 4,737 | 7,390 132, 940 Illinois 28, 121 201, 484 2, 02t 
Region IV: Indiana 16, 139 90, 411 87, 7! 
D.C 420 212} 2,531 | 1,451 | 1,558 26, 987 Iowa. 8, 474 1, 021, 937 
Md... 652 196 | 9,494] 3,715 | 4,943 | 94, 938 Kansas 7, 674 | 3 1, 006, 664 
N.C 429 201 | 4,841 | 3,511 | 3,413] 40,447 Kentucky 10, 246 11, 022 4, 212, 843 
Va 186 173 3 257 1. 366 2 375 32. 657 Louisiana | 12, 118 | 128, 458 2 144 
W. Va 467 92 | 2,989 653 | 1,848 22, 923 Maine | 4, 469 | 43, 234 857, 961 
Region V: " | } fa 
Ky 305 91 | 2,921} 1,329] 1,910 22, 070 Taryland ff ot eet aaa 
Mich 2, 045 561 | 13,877 | 5,104 | 7,026| 134, 291 Massachusetts 200,711 | 4, 584, 086 
Ohio___. , 1,715 530 } 12, 961 5,307 | 6, 436 123, 106 Michigan | poo w41, O04 
Region VI: Minnesota. | oa, whee 
Tl... 4,527 | 1,759 | 21,443 | 10,648 | 14,853 | 277,114 + ame iat aM or 
Ind 1,269} 338] 4,512/ 1,230| 1,944| 36, 521 — 71, 759 i38, 176 
Wis 388 141 | 1,193 518 514 9, 164 ontana argo ge 
Region VII Nebraska 18, 207 484 
Ala. 527 150 | 3,833 | 1,067] 2,145 37, 730 Nevada Re worn 
Fla ’ 778 334} 4,155] 1,954 | 2,178 29, 538 New Hampshire 1, 385 24, 4 
| ee ; 501 223 | 2,657} 1,398| 1,313 19, 112 : Se 2 ' : 
Miss 237 73] 1 405 634 658 8, 500 New Jersey 206, 510 210, 682 4, 202, 412 
g re] ee 197 Hs * ong 432 | 599 7796 New Mexico 21, 666 20), 269 4, 590 
4 ~ — pe re Yor 5 2 5R6, 151 467. 245 
Tenn 993 301 | 7,613 | 2,844! 4,862 65, 977 New York 3 580, 214 586, 151] a 
Region VIII North Carolina 64, 450 63,914) 1 “4 
Iowa... 310 11 | 1,107 534 777 12, 221 North Dakota | i per ig 
Minn.- 376 157 | 1,688| 851 992 15, 387 Ohio... rite oe ee 
Nebr 300 127 | 1,466 770 741 11, 446 — ; FO. 810 45, 852 12 On? 
N. Dak 113 29 321 101 17 3, 139 whe ane’ Gas dam S88 pee 
S. Dak 50 18 141 66 51 713 Pennsylvania 85 3, 3 2,03 
Region IX Puerto Rico 64, 06 67, 5€ 38 
Ark 487 130 2, 813 980 1,812 24, 326 : | en a7 ge O 
Kans 1, 068 356 | 6,540 | 2,274 | 3,385 50, 562 soaee pens po pd 
Mo 1, 509 748 | 11,191 | 6,621 | 4,468 75, 106 ones — Te a one 
Okla... 862 381 | 3,676| 1,842| 2,360 38, 545 virco risa 165° 76 209° 935 
Region X: ; ennesse¢ eo - 
a 538 177 | 3,017} 1,208) 1,717 26, 837 bersy erg 534 
N. Mex 154 50 | 762 232 412 5, 675 mene 2 8’ 834 
Tex.. 1, 235 372 | 7,333 | 2,327) 3,178 49, 620 ermont oS 
ion X . Virginia 68, 58 021 
= Washington 77, 37 008 
Colo... 399 134 1, 491 632 722 9, 966 peg + arn’ 2 
Idaho... 227 7 793 157 215 3, 588 . est V irginia 3 eH = 76 388 
Mont.. 133 46| 543 248 309 4, 139 areca 779 4, 492 88° 994 
Utah ; 259 | 80 | 1,570 592 | 1,085 24, 140 yoming sini 2 " 
Wyo. 193 30 | 654 172 278 5, 407 : - . 
Region XII | | aad , , , 
; ao | ‘ ‘ ‘ Represents activities under provisions of title V of the Servicemer Read- 
> 206 54! ‘ Rf 
a 8 —- 3 = 69. = 30. os 37 a ont a justment Act of 1944; excludes data for self-employed veterans. 
a ” 991 art’ L016 pies” 648 “11 739 Initial and continued claims for January reflect intrastate and nter 
Oreg 1. 447 462 | 8 O11 | 3158! 5.028 82’ 651 state claims except as noted. Previous reports consisted of intrastate plus 
Foal pA | one a ane “4 | 90. 523 agent State claims. 
a. XIlland XIV 8, 254 1, 084 | 28, 526 | 14, 995 | 24, 940 400, S23 Intrastate plus agent State claims 
Alaska. ses ; 276 28 1, 078 128 460 | 9, 250 Source: Data reported to the Readjustment Allowance Service, Veterans 
Hawaii ‘ 34 ll 345 77 | 177 | 4,173 Administration, by unemployment compensation agencies in 48 States, the 
| District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by the Veterans Administra 
lee nereeneemnamennae a tion for Puerto Rico 
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initial and continued claims as liable 
States. The 1,400 initial claims re- 
ceived by Oregon as liable State were 
more than triple, and the 4,500 re- 
ceived by Illinois were almost double, 
those received in November. Inter- 
state continued claims received by 
California as liable State rose 12,900, 
while Washington reported an in- 
crease of 4,100. A total of $3.8 mil- 
lion was paid to interstate claimants, 
to compensate for 209,500 weeks of 
unemployment. Table 7 gives a 
cross-tabulation of interstate initial 
claims by agent and liable State for 
the fourth quarter of 1946. 


Table 10.—Nonfarm placements by State, 
January 1947 


U.S. Employment Serv- | ,.., . Veter- 
7 : rotal |Women 
ice region and State ; ans ! 


Total__-. 366, 223 |133,851 | 128, 535 


Recion I: 
Connecticut 7, 153 
Maine_._-- 2, 812 : 
Massachusetts 8,035 | 3, 2 
New Hampshire 1, 41: 
Rhode Island_ 2, 3. 
Vermont 86 

Region II: 

New York__..__- 54, 758 | 32,327 | 11,336 

Region IIT: | 
Delaware 5 
New Jersey 11, 381 
Pennsylvania 

Region IV: 
District of Columbia 3, 439 
Maryland 3, 783 
North Carolina. &, 833 
Virginia 5, 350 
West Virginia 2, 569 

Region V: 

Kentucky _- ‘ 2, 835 936 | 
Michigan_- 10, 163 2, 211 | 
Ohio 21, 282 6, 258 

Region VI 
Illinois , 14, 560 4,092 | 
Indiana 6, 304 2, O87 

Wisconsin 9,074 | 2,678 

| 
| 
} 
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wis 
© 
Dw 


Region VII: 
Alabama 11, 380 2,931 | 
Florida 13, $03 | 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 8, 576 
Recion VIII: 
Iowa ; 5, 145 1,313 | 
Minnesota if 
Nebraska 2, 324 533 
North Dakota 892 219 356 
South Dakota 981 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 5, 922 1, 865 


Nee psS 
A “dew | 
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Kansas 4,198 1, 478 
Missouri 2, 72 
Oklahoma 5, 366 1, 802 | 
Region X 
Louisiana 3, 872 1, 205 
New Mexico . 655 BA 
Tee... 28, 430 9,122 | 10, 260 
Region XI 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 141 
Utah 748 5 
Wyoming a 495 9 
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California 27, 680 | 10, 026 9, 890 

Nevada 1, 180 484 303 

Oregon 4, 067 1,115 1,720 

Washington 1, 989 1, 33 

1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 

Source: Department of Labor, U. 8S. Employment 
Service. 


3 1,816 


Veterans’ Unemployment Allow- 
ances 


The payment of $106.6 million under 
the veterans’ unemployment allowance 
program for 5.4 million weeks of un- 
employment in January was the larg- 
est amount reported to the Readjust- 
ment Allowance Service for any month 
since September. The Department of 
Commerce also reported that unem- 
ployment among veterans of World 
War II increased 18 percent in the 
period October 1946-—January 1947. 

Initial claims for veterans’ unem- 
ployment allowances—638,000—were 
10 percent above December claims and 
more than in any other month since 
August. All States except Idaho, In- 
diana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia 
shared in the increase; in 36 States 
the increases were larger than the rise 
in the national average. 

Continued claims rose proportion- 
ately more than initial claims; the 5.2 
million filed in January were 19.6 per- 
cent more than in December. All 
States except Oklahoma and Puerto 
Rico reported increases. 


Nonfarm Placements 


Nonagricultural placements in Jan- 
uary totaled 366,000, 2.3 percent more 
than in December. Among the States 
the changes ranged from an increase 
of 141 percent in the District of Co- 
lumbia to a decline of 26 percent in 
Utah. Of the 25 States reporting in- 
creases, 12—half of which were along 
the eastern seaboard—had increases 
of 10 percent or more. 

Placements of veterans dropped 2.6 
percent during the month. Twenty- 
nine States shared in the decline, 
while 19 States reported increases, 
ranging from 331 percent in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to 0.1 percent in 
Minnesota; South Dakota showed no 
change. 

Only 10 States reported fewer place- 
ments of women than in December. 
For the country as a whole these place- 
ments rose 16.2 percent, although ac- 
cording to estimates prepared by the 
Bureau of the Census the number of 
employed women declined each month 
from October through January.. 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Monthly Benefits in Current-Pay- 
ment Status, January 1947 


At the end of January, almost 1.7 
million persons had benefits in cur- 
rent-payment status at a monthly 
rate totaling $31.7 million (table 1). 

During the month 42,300 monthly 
benefits were awarded, 35 percent 
more than in December. Though all 
types of benefits except parent’s 
showed an increase, the greatest pro- 
portionate increases were in primary 
and wife’s benefits, which rose 57 per- 
cent and 38 percent, respectively. A 
substantial part of the large increase 
in the number of primary benefit 
awards is probably due to the fact 
that workers who would have suf- 
fered some loss had they filed in No- 
vember or December waited until 
January in order to benefit by the 
retroactive entitlement provision of 
the 1946 amendments. 

More than $33.9 million was certi- 
fied in January for monthly benefit 
payments and $2.4 million for lump- 


sum death payments. These amounts 
include $119,000 certified for monthly 
benefits and $184,000 for lump sums 
payable under the 1946 amendments 
to survivors of veterans of World War 
II. 


Monthly Benefits for Which Pay- 
ment Was Withheld as of De- 
cember 31, 1946 


At the end of December, 226,000 
beneficiaries had their benefits with- 
held (table 2), about 45,000 more 
than at the end of the preceding year. 
Benefits withheld represented about 
the same proportion (12.1 percent) of 
the total number in force as they did 
at the end of 1945. For widow’s cur- 
rent benefits the proportion withheld 
increased during the year from 23.7 
percent to 25.6 percent. For each of 
the other types the proportion de- 
creased, but by less than one per- 
centage point. The following tabula- 
tion shows, for each type of benefit, 
the relative number of benefits in 
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Table 1.—Monthly benefits in current-payment status’ at the end of the month, by type of benefit and month, January 1946—January 1947, 
and monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, January 1947 


Item 


Monthly benefits in current-pay- 
ment status at end of month: 


1946 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1947 
January 


Monthly benefit actions, January 
1947: 
In force ? beginning of month 
Benefits awarded in month 
Entitlements terminated 3 
Net adjustments ¢ 
In force end of month 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Feb. 24, 1947] 
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ce Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 
2 Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, 


Total | Primary Wife’s Child’s Widow’s | Widow’s current Parent 
. } Dae | . y | | wy ' ; 
— Amount | —_ jAmeunt | — Amount — Amount — |A mount —_ Amount — Amount 
| 
| 1,324, 496 $24, 573. 0| 538, 006/$13, 057.9) 164,909) $2,119. 4) 397,062) $4, 948.3) 96,105) $1, 941 $82. 2 
1, 362, 473) 25, 374. 3) 558, 757) 13, 599.7 r | 7| 404,092) 5,040.5) 98,531) 1, 989. § 83. 2 
1, 403, 698) 26, 232.6) 581,084) 14, 171.8 2 101, 409; 2,048. 84.5 
1, 441, 074| 26, 976.7) 600, 759) 14, 657.3 2, 104,035; 2,101 85.7 
1, 474, 015| 27, 633. 1) 617, 562) 15, 076.0) 188, 668) 2, 107, 254} 2, 166. 86. 6 
| 1, 502, 085) 28, 210.8) 632, 038 4 3} 193,241} 2, 110, 168} 2, 225. § 88. 1 
| 1, 527, 880| 28, 771.9] 646, 996 3.0] 197,947) 2, 113,092} 2, 284. 0. 0 
1, 553, 914) 29,326. 1) 661, 781) 202, 930; 2, 116,213} 2,347. 1.1 
| 1, 579, 112| 29, 825. 5) 673, 438 . 206, 794) 2, 118, 839) 2, 400. 12.6 
1, 606, 412) 30, 374. 1) 685, 626) 16, 825.8) 210,622) 2, 121,951} 2, 464. 4.5 
| 1, 626, 693) 30,777. 8| 695, 132) 17, 063.3) 213,725) 2, 77! , 74 124,451} 2, 515.0 95. 8 
1, 642, 299) 31, 080.8! 701, 705) 17, 229.6) 215,984) 2, 804. ¢ 5, 804. 0| 127,046) 2, 568.3 17.3 
1, 672, 301) 31, 694.8) 717, 570) 17, 625.3) 220,757; 2,868.3) 467,532) 5,882.2) 130,017) 2,629.1) 128,959) 2, 591.6 7, 466 98. 3 
} | | | 
| | | | 
1, 868, 358) 35, 782. 6| 822, 113) 20, 249.7 3,193.7) 491, 213) 6, 166.3) 129,260) 2,611.6 , 462.8 488 8.4 
42, 295) 841.5) 18,918 479. 2 91.4 9, 286 121.9 3, 646 74.2 72.9 135 2.0 
15, 577 291.2 5, 462 135. 0 34.8 3, 912 51.6 673 13. 5 55.4 68 y 
acl 579 20.1 121 8.4 -8 329 7.3 15 3 3.5 - 
1, 895, 655) 36, 353. 0) 835, 20, 602. 3 3, 251. 1 6, 243.9) 132,248) 2,672.6 3, 483.8) 7, 558 19.4 


496, 916 
? Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dics or loses entitlement to 
for some other reason. 
4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimur 
recomputations, and from administrative actions. 





and conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 
3), cumulative from January 1940. 


5 Less than $50. 


beneficiary accounted for a majority 
of the benefits withheld for each type 
of benefit except wife’s; for wife’s 


force which were being withheld at 
the end of 1945 and 1946. 


Type of benefit Dee. 31, 1945 | Dec. 31,1946 benefits the employment of the hus- 
—e ; — band was the reason for withholding 
Total en ! 121 in 94 percent of the cases. 
Primary. ... 15.2 , n 6 The 1946 amendments repealed the 
Child’s 6.6 60. requirement that, to receive benefits, 
bs agen a? 7 children aged 16 and 17 must attend 
Parent's... 1.5 ‘1.2 school. While some of the benefits 


formerly withheld because of the 


As in the past, employment of the child’s failure to attend school were 


reinstated to current-payment status, 
a majority of the children at these 
ages who have left school are work- 
ing and a large proportion of the 
benefits are now being withheld be- 
cause of employment. Employment 
accounted for 68 percent and non- 
attendance at school for 14 percent of 
the child’s benefits withheld at the 
end of 1945; at the end of 1946, em- 
ployment accounted for 76 percent of 
the number withheld. 


Table 2.—Number and amount of monthly benefits in force in deferred or conditional-payment status,' by reason for withholding payment 


and type of benefit, December 31, 1946 


[Corrected to Feb. 11, 1947] 








Total Primary Wife’s Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent 
Reason for withholding payment 2 ne i i. +. ae AR oor : it ig 
Num- | Monthly | Num-| Monthly |Num-| Monthly |Num-| Monthly |Num-| Monthly NNum- Monthly |Nu ly 
ber amount | ber amount ber | amount ber | amount ber | amount ber | amount ber it 
_ - a —— — ———— ™ — = — - -_ - = 
Total_. ee ee 226, 059! $4, 701, 745/120, 408 $3, 020, 130/29, 749) $388, 806/29,457| $362,349) 2,214 $43, 319'44,141| $886, 004 OK $1, 137 
Employment of beneficiary eau .-|185,714| 4, 147, 915/117, 859) 2, 965, 692) 1, 583 18, 995 22, 249 277, 742| 1, 932 37, 713/42, 033 847, 065 ‘ 708 
Employment of primary beneficiary on | 
whose wages benefit is based___. 30, 993 403, 829)... “a 27, 862 365, 947) 3,131 37, 882 
Failure to have care of an entitled child_| 1, 066 20, 067|..._. oe 1, 066 20, 067 
Previous payment of lump-surn attain- | 
ment claim ; 313 9, 728 214 7, 483 45 832 7 132 46 1, 266 0 0 1 15 
Payee not determined 1, 904 23, 041 118 2, 557| 26 360!) 1, 675 18, 542 25 426 57 1, 071 45 
All other 6, 069 97,165) 2,217 44, 398 233 2, 672) 2, 395 28, 011 211 3, 914 985 17, 801 28 369 
| | 
! Benefit in deferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known pe- determination of guardian or other appropriate payee. When 2 ns 
riod; benefit in conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an for withholding are reported simultaneously, the ease is classified under the first 
listed reason. In all other instances in which 2 or more reasons appiy, the first 


indefinite period 
? As provided under secs. 203 and 907 of the amended act, except for the reason 
‘*payee not determined,” in which case benefit payments are accrued pending 


reported reason is the reason recorded. 
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Public Assistance 


State Responsibility 
for Definiteness in 
Assistance Standards 


The purpose of titles I, IV, and X 
of the Social Security Act, as inter- 
preted by the Social Security Admin- 
istration, is to help the States make it 
possible for persons eligible for public 
assistance to have enough money 
from their own resources and assis- 
tance to obtain the essentials of living 
as defined by each State. The im- 
portance of a clearly defined State 
plan as it affects recipients of public 
assistance cannot be overstated. The 
Bureau of Public Assistance therefore 
believes that—as a step in the devel- 
opment of State-wide standards of 
assistance—each State must decide 
what goes into the essentials of living 
and how much it will cost to obtain 
them. 

This paper presents an analysis of 


the extent and the clarity of respon- 
sibility taken by two groups of States 
for defining a basis against which in- 
come and resources can be measured 
and the amount of assistance pay- 
ment determined. The two groups 
represent sharp contrasts in degree of 
responsibility taken. One group of 
States represents those which provide 
that at least eight primary con- 
sumption items (requirements) must 
be provided in all instances through 
the available income and resources of 
the applicant and/or the money pay- 
ment of the agency. The second 
group of States consists of those 
which provide that these consumption 
items may be included in a determin- 
ation of basis of payment, leaving the 
responsibility for decision as to their 
inclusion or exclusion to the local 
agency and the individual worker 
within that agency. 

In studying the plan provisions in 
effect in July 1945 for inclusion of 


specified consumption items, the Bu- 
reau found that most States made a 
sharp differentiation in the incidence 
and frequency with which they in- 
cluded some items in their standards. 
The 15 consumption items which most 
often comprised the States’ definition 
of what should be available to recipi- 
ents fall into 2 categories. The first 
will be referred to as primary con- 
sumption items; it comprises food, 
clothing, personal care, shelter, fuel, 
light, water, and housekeeping sup- 
plies. The other category, consisting 
of items less frequently provided by 
States, may be termed secondary con- 
sumption items and includes house- 
hold equipment, household furnish- 
ings, insurance, medicine-chest sup- 
plies, refrigeration, transportation, 
and miscellaneous. State plan pro- 
visions for inclusion of the secondary 
consumption items are not considered 
in this analysis, however, nor are 
plans in those States that provide for 
a mixed type of responsibility for the 
8 primary items. 

This classification does not repre- 


Table 1.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, January 1946—January 1947 











Aid to dependent 








| 
| Aid to dependent | 
| il 


children 






















































hildren : } } - 
: - Old-age ¢ Aid tothe | General | ».,. Old-age Aid to | General 
Year and month Total | assistance — | blind assistance | Total | assistance-———-———_—— the blind | assistance 
| Families | Children | Families | Children 
Number of recipients | Percentage change from previous month 
1946 | 
en, ETS owen 5 .-| 2,059,344 | 279,892 | 716, 700 71,655 | 276,000 |-.--.-.--- +0.2 0 +2.2 +0.3 +7.6 
February - -- . ‘ ‘ 2, 062,672 | 286, 245 733, 670 72, 041 | tt ar +.2 2.3 +2. 4 |} +.5 +6.7 
TRO ----------| 2,071,002 | 292,741 | 751, 839 72, 352 303, 000 |......---- +.4 | 2.3 +2.5 bg 42.8 
RR soars pi acmcimah $5 ..-| 2,088,031 | 300,938 | 772,570 72, 739 208, 609 |.......... +.8 | 2.8 42.8 | hi —3.6 
ae ee ee 307, 069 | 786, 712 | 73, 427 258, O80 j.....-.. +.5 2.0 +1.8 +.9 —3.2 
EE w-|ll2.------| 2,108,216 | 311,204 | 799,414 | 73, 945 278, 000 |.....----- +.4 +1.4 41.6) +.7 -16 
July... __|...---------| 2,116,505 | 314,516 | 806,558 | 74, 406 279, 000 +.4 +1.0 +.9 | +.6 +.2 
pT See ENE SPO 2, 126,635 | 318,571 | 816, 886 74,823 | 280, 000 +.5| +13 +1.3 +.6 +.4 
NES oo cael lepine 2 134,585 | 323/360 | 829,309] 75/253} 282000 +4] 415] 45] +6] 18 
| aC are 2,155,890 | 329,691 | 844, 58 75,705 | 290,000 +1.0 42.0 +1.8 | ae +2.8 
November... ---. tel SE 2,174,616 | 337, 197 76, 165 | 298, 000 +.9 | 2.3 +2.1 | +.6 +2.8 
ee Seen 2,195, 806 | 346, 235 76, 688 | 315, 000 a +1.0 | 2.7 +2.7 | +.7 +5.5 
1947 | | 
IE cccacdvttbnntacasiielaecacnnvanaion 2, 212, 945 354, 378 905, 855 76, 995 335, 000 | +.8 +2,4 +2.3 +.4 +6.4 
| | 
| Percentage change from previous month 
1946 gz dec eet Ee gana 
TG nits tintaenstceonn |s00, 357, I$ $2, 402, 980 | $9, 262, 000 | +2.0 +0.7 +3. 2 +0.3 +10.3 
February. ........--- 92, 069, 887 2, 426,950 | 9,950,000]  +1.9 +.7 +3.7 +1.0 +7.4 
as emcee ------| 93, 618, 318 | 2, 443, 387 | 10, 525, 000 +1.7 | +.7 +3.3 +.7 | +5.8 
pS | 2, 462, 578 9,460,000 | —.1] +.9 2.7 fi —ns 
aE --=-| 94, 245, 61 2, 491,794 | 9, 401. 000 +.7 | 4,7 44.7 +1.2 | pat 
ee 66, 363, 812 | 2, 517, 477 9, 092, 000 } +.5 +.7 +1.5 +1.0 3.3 
TN gS csc case 95, 779, 264 | 66, 985, 744 , 862, 2,541,717 | 9,389,000} +41.1 | +.9 +.9 +1.0 | +3.3 
Pita ntdnentendecounser 97, 110, 506 | 67, 663, 188 17, 225, 179 | 2, 567, 139 | 9, 655, 000 +1.4 +1.0 -2.1 +1.0 | +2.8 
RES 98, 954, 449 | 68, 634, 794 17, 918, 209 2, 604,446 | 9,797,000} +1.9| +1.4 +4. 0 |} +5 et; 5 
Ci tnddcomenseniieade: |107, 498, 562 | 74, 219, 288 19, 731, 668 2, 714, 606 | 10,833, 000 | +8. 6 | +8. 1 +10.1 +4. 2 | +10.6 
November-...------ _.------|110, 385, 737 | 76, 080, 252 20, 411, 575 2, 762, 910 | 11,131,000} +27) +25 | +3. 4 | +18} +2.7 
ES 1114, 314, 349 | 77, 531, 118 21, 545, 133 | 2.812, 098 | 12,426,000; +36) +1.9) +5.6 +18] +116 
| | | 
1947 | | 
ee OEE apa R NE |116, 660, 774 | 78, 314 543 22, 085, 013 | 2, 830, 218 13,431,000 | +2.1 | +1.0 | +2.5 +.6 +8.1 





1 Data subject to revision. 
under the Social Security Act. 


Excludes programs administered without Federal participation in States administering such programs concurrently with programs 
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sent any attempt by the Bureau of 
Public Assistance to determine at this 
time which consumption items are 
more essential than others; it is rather 
a reflection of the way in which the 
States, in July 1945, differentiated be- 
tween two groups of consumption 
items, all of which might be considered 
essential in meeting the demands of 
day-to-day living in the United States. 


Analysis of Responsibility Assumed 


Inclusion of items.—Approximately 
half the States fell into the 2 groups 
which either specify that the 8 pri- 
mary items must be included in deter- 
mining the basis of the assistance 
payment or that their inclusion is op- 
tional. Twelve States are explicit 
that these items must be considered 
in determining payments in old-age 
assistance, 9 are explicit for aid to the 
blind, and 12 for aid to dependent 
children; hereafter they will be re- 
ferred to as “must” States. Twelve 
States specify that the items may be 
included in old-age assistance, the 
same number so specify for aid to the 
blind, and 14 specify that they may 
be included in aid to dependent chil- 


In general, the plans of the “must” 
States provide that local units are 
expected to include at least these 
items in any standard against which 
income and resources are measured 
and on which the amount of addi- 
tional money to be given to an appli- 
cant is based. The following quota- 
tion from a State plan illustrates this 
concept of State responsibility: “The 
following items shall be regarded as 
necessary expenditures for every ap- 
plicant or recipient and an amount 
for each of these items as determined 
by the standards of the agency shall 
always be included in determining the 
amount of the grant.” 

Establishing cost figures——Once a 
State has defined in its State plan 
the kind of responsibility it takes for 
including consumption items in its 
standards for measurement, the next 
factor to be considered is the extent 
to which the State becomes respon- 
sible for fixing the amount of 
money—the “cost figure’—which is 
to be allowed for these items. The 
term “mandatory cost figures” is 
used here to include fixed money 
amounts or minimums which the 














for determination of payment. “Per- 
missive cost figures” are 
amounts set by the State to be used 
as guides to the staff. State plans 
embodying permissive cost figures 
specify that such figures may or may 
not be used as the local administra- 
tive agency or the worker within the 
agency may decide. States suggest- 
ing permissive cost figures sometimes 
make possible the use of a locally de- 
vised cost figure. In some States, the 
State itself takes no responsibility for 
setting a money amount and local 
agencies are expected to develop their 
own figures. 

The highest degree of responsibil- 
ity would be exemplified in a State 
in which mandatory cost figures were 
developed for consumption items, a 
lesser degree of responsibility in a 
State which had developed permissive 
cost figures, and the least in States 
which left the responsibility for de- 
veloping cost figures to local units or 
to the worker and the needy individ- 
ual to work out together. 

In both “must” and “may” States, 
there is a greater incidence of cost 
figures of either a mandatory or a 
permissive nature for food, clothing, 


money 


dren; they will be termed “may” State directs must be used for con- 
States. sumption items included in a basis personal care, and housekeeping sup- 
Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, January 1947 ' 
| 
| Payments to Percentage change from— Payments to Percentage change fron 
| recipients ELIF AD ols recipients . a a 
| 
Number December 1946 January 1946 Number December 1946 January 1946 
State | of recip- in— in State | of recip- in r 
j jents Total Aver- |———__—____|__—___—_- lents Total Aver- 
imount age r r amount age r - 
yy Amount —_ Amount yy A mount — Amount 
Total 2, 212, 945/$78, 314, 543) $35. 39 +0. 8 +1.0 +7.5 +2?.4 | | | 
™ Mo 110, 189| $3, 793, 210) $34. 42 1.1 ! +8. | 10. 2 
Ala 45, 302 826, 610 18. 25 +1.8 +.4) +31.7 Mont 10, 645 394,119} 37.02 1 4 7 14.3 
Alaska 1, 386 60,032) 43.31) —.9 +5.5) +3.7 Nebr 25, 027) 933,658] 37.31 2 I 14 9 21.9 
Ariz 10, 269 506, 220 49.30) +1.3 +1.1 +7.9 Nev 1, 950 90, 243} 46. 28 2 8.1 +1 21.0 
Ark 33, 602 654,616} 19.48} +7.1 +1.9) +30.6 N.H 6,689] 230,447 34.45 +. 3 +.2) +1 14.! 
Calif 166, 988) 8 52. 63) +.3 +1.1 +4.5 | 
Colo 42.185) 1 41.42 +1.2 +1.1 +3. 7 N.J 39. 78 4 21.1 
Conn 14, 904 42. 46 +.7 +1.0 +4.7 N. Mex 36. 34 +1.0 1.1 g 9.4 
Del 1, 175 20. 41) —.8 +.8 —3.8 ee 4 47. 43 +.4 +2. 1 2 2F 
D. ¢ 2, 288 39. 62) +, 2) +.9 —. 6) N.C 16. 38 1.7 14 5 20. 9 
Fla 49,656; 1 35. 96 +. 9) +1.2) +15.7 N. Dak 38.15 4.2 +9 2 2 
| | | Ohio 38. 58 2 s 2 27.4 
Ga 75, 093; 1, 227, 238 16. 34 +1.0 +5.2) +13.5 +57.7 Okla 2.18 +9 ) 11 0 
Hawaii 1, 572 44, 385 28, 23) +.8 —3.9 +7.6 +22. 3 Oreg 44. 45 4 ) 2] 
Idaho 10, 313 430, 102 41.70 +.4 +.6 +6. 0 +-36. 1 Pa } 33. 87) l ¢ 17.8 
Il 126, 406) 4,944,043) 39.11 +.3 +.45 +29 +20.8 || R.I | 36. 88 + l x 4.7 
Ind 56,197) 1,602,137; 28.51 +.3 +1.9) +3.7 +13.2 
lowa 48, 411 1, 734, 448 35. 83 (?) } +1.1 —.4 +8. 2 S. ¢ | 20. 52) +.2 +1.8 1). 7 
Kans 32,861; 1,128,850) 34.35 +.9 +1.2) +149 +30.2 || S. Dak | 32. 46) +4 6 193 1 
Ky 45, 069 783, 013 17. 37 +.8 +.9) —L1 +47.9 || Tenn 19. 07 +4. 2 7 ! 7 
La 45,156) 1, 075,049 23. 81 +1.1 +1.5| +23.4) +26.9 || Tex | 27. 26) +. 5 +.8 8.4 2.1 
Maine 15, 466 522, 249 33.77 +.5 +2.2 +3.1 +14. 6 Utah | 45. 60) 2 2 4+. 8 18. 1 
| Vt | 29. 76 +.7 +2.9 16.7 35.4 
Md 11,813} 383, 32.48} +.4 +.7| +2.6] +17.7 || Va 17.01, +.4 41.4) 424 14.8 
Mass 83,477) 4, 210, 50. 44 +.3 (3) +9. 1 +21.7 Wash 55. 72) +. 2 +.8 +45 10.6 
Mich 91,798) 3, 286, 5% 35. 80 +.2 +.2 +5. 6 +14.8 W.Va 19. 56) +.5 5 +-9. ( 26. 6 
Minn 54,043) 1, 925, 33° 35. 63 —.1 +.3 —.3 +8.3 Wis 34. 84 +.4 3 19 18. 1 
Miss 37, 586 639, 283 17. 01 +6. 6 +6.0; +40.6 +47.9 Wyo 48. 58 1 6 6 7 92g 


! For definitions of terms 
subject to revision 





see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data 


2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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plies than for shelter, fuel, light, and 
It is in this latter group of 


water. 


consumption items that States have 
either been reluctant to set standards 


Table 3.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, January 1947 ' 





Payments to 





and establish cost figures or, having 
experienced difficulty in arriving at 


Table 4.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipients, 
by State, January 1947 ' 


Payments to 


| } 
| 

| | recipients | Percentage change from— 
| 

















cases Percentage change from— 
Num- | 
ree fm | December January 1946 
State pts | 1946 in in 
. Total A ver OS Sn a 
amount age | 
cy Amount oy Amount 

TUR Sc icccen 335, 000/$13, 431, 000)$40. 10} +6. +8. 1)/+21.3 +45.0 
pa eon 4, ! 72, 722) 15.83} +1.3 +. 5/+28.8 +41.9 
Alaska..........-.. 4,928) 32.21) +6.3 +6.9/—16.4 —28.7 
Ariz ieisankeds 2 63, 046) 28.75| —2.7 —2.5) (3) —10.2 
Ark.‘__. 2, 32, 689) 12.15) +.6 —.2| (5) +.8 
= 22, 983, 844) 44.27) +8.5 +4. 0/+38. 4 +60. 7 
Colo.- 3, 147, 247) 36.92) +1.5 +3. 9| +22. 6 +37. 0 
Conn..... P 63 6 129,053) 40.84) +5.9 +4.0) +1.8 415.3 
Del a 24, 242) 37. 58/+-15.8 +20. 4/+60.0) +119.3 
D.C 1, 52, 749) 47.39) +4.8 +5. 6}+48. 4 +83. 3 
Fla - 73, 7 62, 000 nh taste . 
ee « 2, 900 41,999) 14.48) +3.4 +5. 6) +5.3 +15.5 
Hawaii 791 33, 884) 42.84) +3.5 +5. 7) +26. 2 +49.0 
Idaho °...... 510 14,117) 27.68) —1.0 +1.3) +2.8 +21.8 
Ill ‘ 22,820) 1,068,774) 4 3 5.8 +7.4| +9.9 +33. 3 
Ind.*. 10, 774 293, 920} 2 3 +11. 4/+22.0 +29. 6 
Iowa ieiloenansiala 4, 563 123, 443 3 +11. 8)+13.4 +26. 3 
Kans ‘ 4, 512 181, 213) 40.16) +6.7 +8. 3)+28. 3 +60. 7 
Ky 72.100 ? 27, 000 nT , Z 7 PS . 
La -_ 8,135 170, 992) 21.02; +.2 +. 1/+20.7 +18.6 
Maine. ..- 2, 418 100, 194) 41. 44)+11.1 +11.0) +7.9 +25. 1 
Md us ea 7, 892 302, 625) 38. 35) +3.8 +2.8/+31.4 +-43.6 
Mass zs 14, 914 597. 794) 40.08) +5.7 +4. 3) +8.4 +19.0 
Mich - 21, 794 956, 182) 43. 87) +8.8 +7.5|) —5.3 —4.5 
Minn---. 6, 275 240, 497) 38.33) +6.9 +9. 4/+13. 6 +31. 2 
Miss 417 4,015| 9.63) +5.6 +5, 8|+18.8 +32.4 
Mo.!9__... 12, 375 365, 966) 29.57) +-6.2 . 3| +35. 8 +66. 2 
Mont-.--- siete 1,215 33. 547; 27.61) —9.1 +2. 2) +9. 1 +21.0 
RST 1, 837 48, 439) 26.37) —.1 —.6) —2.0 +5.8 
OE 127 3, 862) 30. 41/—52.8 — 25. 6| —50. 6 —25.9 
nen o 1,179 43, 025) 36. 49/+-10. 0 +14.7) —.7 +18. 6 
N. J.* 256, 000 < os = ws 
N. Mex.!° 37,905; 22.70) +3.8 +7.0 +56. 1 
N. Y naan 3, 140, 120) 65.41) +7.1 +8.8 +73.3 
N. C. 41,480) 13.74) +6.4 +9.9 +32.9 
N. Dak 24,658) 31.86) +3.3 +7.7 +30.8 
Ohio 731, 641) 40.24) +3.9 +3. 2 +61. 2 
Okla 63,069; (2) | (12) +7.8 +23. 6 
Oreg 373, 112) 49. 62/+11.5 +13.8 +80. 6 
Pa 1, 218, 613; 37.92) +5.8 +14.7 +72.1 
R.I ae 110,928) 42. 75|+12.1 +14.8 +24. 5 
8. C 4,174 50, 537) 12.11 —.4 +. 9) +29. 7 +14.7 
8. Dak 911 21, 495) 23.59) +6.9 +4.0) +5.8} +15.3 
Tenn 1, 600 16, 000 
Tex 600 61, 000 - 
Utah 1, 793 97, 499| 54.38) +4. 4 +5. 3)+-17.7 +52. 6 
Vt Siti 711 19,015) 26. 74;4+-11.6 +10.4;/—17.8 —21.1 
Va 3, 331 63, 699) 19.12) +5.0 +8.1) +4.8 +13. 7 
Wash 13, 413 720, 539) 53. 72'+-16.8 +18.1+51.7 +67.7 
W. Va 4, 851 68, 757) 14.17) +4.8 +-6. 2, +12.7 —2.8 
Wis 4, 964 210, 911) 42.49) +7.1 +10.7; +3.7 +45. 6 
Wyo 166 19, 788, 42.46) +7.9 +6. 0 +38. 3 +72.5 


1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. 


All data sub- 











| Num- 
State | ber of December 1946| January 1946 
| recipi- | in in— 
| ents Total pt. ee ae eet AL 
| amount | age | 
| | “9 Amount 7 Amount 
_— _-————— — —— |———- — —- — — — '|—_ _ — 
| wosropl 
Total | 76, 995] $2, 830, 218) $36. 76) +-0. 4 +0.6) +7.5 +17.8 
Total, 47] | 
States 2 ---| 60, 186; 2,190,610) 36.40) +.5 +.9) +7.9 +21.4 
AM. a es - | 929 18, 548; 19.97) +.3 —.6'+16.4 +43.3 
Ariz 596 34, 799) 58. 39 1.2 +1. 0 +25. 7 57.2 
| es 1, 354 29, 894) 22.08) +2.8 (3 +20. 1 +42.8 
Calif....-. _ 6, 217 360, 8.01); +.1 +.1/+11.6 +11.8 
Colo_._.- 421 37.20} —.9 —.3) —4.8 —3.3 
Conn_._-- | 138 5 37.99) —.7 —5.7| +2.2 3 
Del _- 98] 2, 763) 28.19) (4 (4 (4) (4) 
3 ees 203 8,710} 42.91} —.5 —.3| +5.7) 422.1 
Fla - she 2, 536 94, 066) 37.09) +.4 +.7'+10.0 +32. 5 
oo | 2,184 42,720) 19.56, +.6 +4. 5) 48.5 +46. 4 
Hawaii | 66 2,181) 33.05) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
Idaho-_. | 207 9,577} 46.27) +2.0 +3.1) +4.5 +40. 4 
* | 4, 879 185, 502) 38. 02 —.3 —.3) —3.9 +5.4 
Ind_. 1, 920 60, 178) 31.34) +.2 +1.5) +.1 +7.0 
Iowa 1, 240 51, 360) 41.42) —.1 +.6) +3.2 +15. 5 
Kans ‘ 1, 119) 43, 336| 38.73) +.1 +.3) +6.5 +24.7 
Ky | 1,597] 29, 097| 18.22} +.4 +.7/ 42.4, +424 
La sadisca dade | 1, 443 42, 222) 29. 26; +1.0 +1.3) +5.1 +16. 7 
Maine... | 764 26,061) 34.11) —.1 +.4| —4.5 +4.0 
Md | 468 16, 870) 36.05) +.2 +.8) +9.9 +24.3 
Mass | , 136 49.86} +.4 +1.3'-+13.0) +21.9 
Mich | , 375) 40.15) +.4 2 3.8 +19. 6 
Minn | 950 7 +.8 +1.3 2 +12.9 
Miss. | 1, 893 +1.6 +1. 5|+28. 1 +33. 6 
Mo.. 5 2, 880 : : bastehahec 
Mont. 368 +.5 +.7| +7.0 +20. 2 
Nebr « ee 455 +.4 +2.0; +4.8 +23. 6 
Nev | 27 (4) (4 (4) (4) 
N.H | 291 —.7 —1.0) +5. +18.8 
N.J | 574 +.2 +.2) +7.1 +27. 8 
N. Mex | 273 +.4 —.7,+13.3 +57. 6 
N. Y | 3,243 +.8 +.4 +6.8 +30. 6 
N.C... |} 2,730 +.9 +7. 5'+11.6 +31.0 
N. Dak 125 +1.6 —.7|+14.7 +24.3 
Ohio | 3, 178 +.7 +2.2) +3.9 +27.9 
Okla |} 2,241 +1.2 +1. 1/+18.2 +39. 2 
Oreg | 381 —.3 —.8) +1.9 +12.2 
Pa. 18, 902 (7) —.1| +7.3 +7.8 
R.I 124 +.8 +2.6+15.9 +36.9 
§.C | 1, 120, +1.2 +1.4+14.1 +28. 3 
8. Dak 215 —1.4 —.3) +2.9 +26. 1 
Tenn - 1, 648 37, 552 +.5 +.2, +6.9 +22. 1 
Tex... 5, 145 150, 690) 29.29) +.3 +.6+11.5 +28. 4 
Utah ” 142 7,448) 52.45) —.7 +12 +4.4 +30. 1 
i= 171 5, 713) 33.41) —.6 —.2 +4.3 +11.5 
Va... 1, 084 22, 979} 21.20) +1.4 +3.0 +13. 2 25.3 
Wash 649 40, 586 62.545 +.3 +1.0 +7.5 +16.0 
& Ve | 865 19,005) 21.97/ +.7 +1.0 +6.7 +21.8 
Wis_- 1,314 45,976 34.99 +.4 +.6 —3.6 +10. 6 
Wyo 114 5,711; 50.10, +.9 +.8 —.9 +20. 2 


ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes payments for, and an estimated number of cases receiving, medical 
care, hospitalization, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. . 

6 Based on actual reports including an estimated 92 percent of cases and 93 
percent of payments. 

? Estimated. 

8 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. ; 

10 Excludes a few cases and small amount of local funds not administered by 
State agency. 

1! Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

12 Excludes estimated duplication between programs: 2,529 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 3,759 cases under program administered by State 
Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage change in number 
of cases not computed. 





1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connecticut, 
which administers such program concurrently with program under the Social 
Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Represents statutory monthly pension of $30 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month. 

7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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cost figures, have as a result permit- 
ted the use of “as paid” figures, 
usually up to a stated maximum. 
For food, clothing, personal care, and 
housekeeping supplies, the “must” 
States assume more responsibility in 
terms of developing mandatory cost 
figures than the “may” States. In 


aid to dependent children, for ex- 
ample, 8 out of 12 “must” States pro- 
vide mandatory cost figures for food, 
and 9 of these 12 provide mandatory 
cost figures for clothing, personal 
care, and housekeeping supplies. In 
the 14 “may” States, 7 have developed 
mandatory cost figures for these 4 


Table 5.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
January 1947 ' 


Number of 



























Payments to re- | 




















Percentage change from— 








recipients cipients 
| | December 1946 in— January 1946 in— 
State (ae — ro 
Fam- | Chil-| Total age | Number of— Number of— 
ilies | dren | amount = —— |—___—_____ 
| | il * _ |Amount Amount 
|} #Y | Fam-| Chil- | Fam-| Chil- | 
| ; ilies | dren | ilies | dren | 
Total. 354, 378 905, 855) $22, 085,013) $62. 32 26. 6) +26. 4 +49. 9 
Total, 50 States ? 354, 342/905, 785) 22, 083, 916 j y +26. 6) +26.4 +50.0 
Alabama........-- 7, 569) 21, 107 240,929; 31. & x) ; +29.1) +28.7| +56.6 
Alaska . 26 406, 9,199; 44.66) +62) —7.9 +8. 9 (8) (3) (*) 
Arizona 2,130) 6, 190] 110,064) 51.67) +3.8) +4.1 +4.0) +42.1) +43.4 +84. 2 
Arkansas 5, 491| 14, 698) 205, 280} 37.38) +4.3) +46 +2.9) +38.5 +38.8) +924 
California 9, 088| 22, 631 849,011) 93.42) +1.7 2.1) +2.4) +30.1] +27.6) +39.9 
Colorado 3, 992) 10, 897 273, 890) 68. 61 2.1) +2.3 +4.0) +17.4) +16.4 +32. 2 
Connecticut 2,722} 6,823) 252, 229; 92.66) —1.8) —1.2 —2.1) +14.5) +14.9 + 26.3 
Delaware 247 702} 22,428) 90. 80 —.4 —.6 +.1) —16.3) —16.3 +33. 6 
District of Columbia 1,145) 3, 551) 83,930) 73.30) +5.0) +7.1 +4.9) +64.5) +61.2) +84.4 
Florida - 7,463) 18, 466) 262,969) 35.24) +.2) +.2 +.1| +17.41 +16.9] +21.5 
Georgia | 5,856) 15, 037| 203, 272} 34.71) +3.3) +3.4 +6. 5) +46.1) +48.9) +99.7 
Hawaii 780} 2,400) 63, 598; 81.54) +3.6 +3.6 +1.4| +40.5 +40.5 +69. 9 
Idaho 1,640} 4,319) 129, 660) 79.06) +2.4) +3.0 +2.8) +3¢.6) +25.7} +77.3 
Illinois 22,777| 56,016} 1,879,434) 82.51; +2.1) +2.1] +2.3) +11.1) +13.0 +41.5 
Indiana 7, 179} 17, 532) 280,348) 39.05) +1.4) +1.3 +1.7; +18.1 +22.4 +23. 9 
Iowa 3,892} 9,922] 131,785] 33.86) +1.9) +2.1 2.2) +19.8) +19.7) +22.3 
Kansas 4, 250) 10, 817) 295,087) 69.43) +3.3) +3.6 +3.8) +35. 6) +34.9 3.3 
Kentucky 7, 385) 18, 943) 308,375; 41.76) +4.3) +4.1 +3. 9) +38.4) +34.6) +169.2 
Louisiana 10, 388} 26, 937] 475,149} 45.74) +2.0) +1.7 +1.9) +15.2) +15.6 +34. 7 
Maine 1,825) 5, 240) 162,042) 88.79) +3.9) +4.2 +7.4| +25.7) +27.3 +58. 3 
J 
Maryland.....--- 4,852/6 12,99] 221, 370 2.7) +29) +35) +342) +333] +71.3 
Massachusetts- 8, 568} 21, 165) 815, 318 +1.3) +1.1 +2.7| +11.6) +10.7| +244 
Michigan. . - 18, 313; 43,778) 1,423, 279) +1.5) +1.7 +1.6) +27.3) +26.3 +44.3 
Minnesota... -- .| 5,466) 14,020) 304, 815) +1.1) +1.2 +1.9) +14.9) +16.2 +21. 5 
Mississippi......--.----| 4,527] 11,931] 119, 169 +3.7| +3.8 +3.8) +45.2) 445.5) +45.6 
Missouri 17, 427| 45, 562 648, 523) 2.7; +2.6 +2.6) +38.7) +37.8 +-44,3 
Montana... 1,557; 4,154 97, 649 2.0) +2.1 +2.6) +19.1) +243) +45.2 
Nebraska. . .. 2,925) 6, 966 227, 866 +1.0;) +1.2 +1.6) +28.9) +29.7 +59. 0 
Nevada 36 70 1,097) @) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
New Hampshire. 1,019} 2, 595) 78, 590} +1.9' +1.2 +1.4) +18.8) +18.3 +29. 7 
| | 
New Jersey... -. 3, 848) 9,799 277, 355) 72.08) +1.5) +41.7) +2.4) +13.5) +14.3 +29. 2 
New Mexico... -.. 3, 205} 8, 395} 152,734) 47.65 3.1) +2.8 +3. 1) +21.6) +20.4 +56, 5 
New York... 34, 212| 81,829} 3,521,497) 102.93) +3.7) +3.5 +3. 8) +35.1) +32.4) +70.4 
North Carolina. 7, 073) 19, 235, Ff 33. ¢ +2.1) +2.5 +4.1) 412.5) +18.1 437.9 
North Dakota... 1,598) 4,; 113, 7 +3.2) +2.8 +4.8 +14.3) +12.5 +41. 2 
Gi zcanecedc . 8, 826) 24. 2 +1.1) +1.2 +4.8) +14.4 +14.8 +32. 6 
Oklahoma.... 24, 371) 58, ¢ +3.2; +3.0 +3. 0) +45.4) +44.3 +87. 4 
Oregon... 1,651; 4, +4.0; +3.8 +3. 5) +28.8 +33.6 +48, 2 
Pennsylvania 36, 875) 95, +2.0) +2.0 +.1) +36.3) +32.6 +49, 2 
Rhode Island... .-.-. 2,055; 5, +3.2| +3.4 +6.0) +32.9| +31.1 +42. 1 
South Carolina..... 4,883) 13, 275 : +2.3) +2.9 +2.2) +23.6) +15.4 +44. 1 
South Dakota. 1,885) 4,638 86 +1.9 +1.9 41.8) +24.3) +25. 4 447.9 
Tennessee _. 12, 462; 33, 237 37, +.9 +1.1 +1.0) +10.7| +11.9 +26. 9 
Miibesccanes 11, 773) 29, 485 312, 26 +3.9) +4.1 +1.1) +26.1) +38.1 +50. 7 
Welaccces 2,321; 6, 291 234, 9% . +3.6) +3.7 +3. 7) 4+22.0 +22.1 +64. 5 
Vermont. . 642, 1,748 28, 96 5. +.6 +.5 +1.1 +7.5) +11.9 +37. 2 
Virginia... 4,074) 11,819 151,701; 37.24 +2.3) +2.3 +4.8 +10.9) +13.1 +23. 1 
Washington... 6, 306) 15, 394 679, 592, 107.77, +3.3) +3.1 +4.5) +47.61 +45.9' +62.2 
West Virginia_. 8,851 24, 444 341,415 38.57 +1.6 +.7 +1.6) +21.5 +20.1 +50, 9 
Wisconsin... 6, 692) 16, 598 526,907, 78.74) +1.2) +1.3 +1.6) +12.4) 414.7 +41.9 
Wyoming... 386 1,004 32, 391' 8&3. 91 +4.0' +49 +3. 2) +28.2) +26.3 +78. 6 


1 For definitions of terms sec the Bulletin, July 1945, 
pp. 27-28. Figures in italics represent program ad- 
ministered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude programs administered without Federal par- 
ticipation in Florida, Kentucky, and Nebraska, 


which administer such programs concurrently with 
programs under the Social Security Act. 
subject to revision. 


All data 


2 Under plans approved by the Social Security 
Administration. , 

3 Average payment not calculated on base of less 
than 50 families; percentage change, on less than 100 
families. 


items in aid to dependent children. 
The few cost figures that have been 
developed for shelter, fuel, light, and 


Table 6.—Recipient rates for public assist- 
ance in the continental United States, 
by State, December 1946 





























| Recipi- | ; hildren Recipi- ne 7 
ents of SCOUSVenS t nts of = bese 
| old-age aid to de- aid to ras 
Sccictanna| Pendent ’ 
* | assistance} children the blind ance per 
State per og | per 1,000 per 100 ,| 100,000 
pope popula- estimated) estimated 
tion aged | blind , 
65and | tion popula- civilian 
over! | under 18 | “tion 3 popula- 
|} years? | tion * 
ee a 
| 
Total. 213 | 21 | 3 
Ala..-.- 285 | 18 13 
Ariz ; 362 | 26 | 59 
= 255 | 20 | 31 
Calif 247 10 | 58 
Colo 414 30 | 24 
Conn. - 100 | 14 | 6 
Del 52 a) 17 
D.C 48 17 12 | 
Fla 324 | 28 | 52 
ieseesa 415 | 12 26 180 
Idaho 278 24 34 157 
Ill 193 | 25 | 4 760 
Ind 182 16 33 798 
lowa__-. 195 13 30 504 
Kans. . 192 19 | 36 453 
Ky | 217 | 18 | 34 
La - 331 | 29 | 22 447 
Maine --. 188 | 19 51 779 
Md..... 86 20 13 929 
Mass 203 17 17 660 
Mich-.- 241 24 19 918 
Minn...-- 226 17 | 24 594 
Miss... 276 | 14 | 26 29 
a 308 41 | 41 892 
Mont... 242 26 45 465 
Nebr.. 212 | 18 23 323 
Nev j 222 | 2 16 300 
N.H 28 | 18 | 34 60 
N.J 69 | 8 | ) 264 
N. Mex 273 | 37 | 31 | 512 
N.Y 98 23 17 738 
N.C 197 14 34 7¢ 
N. Dak 202 19 15 299 
Ohio | 196 ll 28 671 
Okla 565 | 75 Bt 
Oreg 200 12 | 23 1, 161 
Pa 115 31 ) 6 
R. I 127 | 24 12 751 
S. ¢ 277 16 20 295 
8. Dak---| 255 | 23 22 343 
Tenn 218 | 30 29 
Tex 477 | 12 44 
Utah 369 25 2. 446 
Vt 151 | 17 28 438 
Va 86 | 11 17 214 
Wash 382 28 24 1,179 
W. Va__-_} 173 3 33 24 
Wis 174 | 17 29 414 
Wyo.____| 236 | 13 42 347 
1 Population aged 65 and over as of April 1946 esti- 
mated by the Social Security Administration. Rate 
is an understatement for some States becaus« yl 
recipient is reported when a single payment is de 


to husband and wife, both 65 or over 

2 Population under 18 as of July 1945 estimated by 
the Social Security Administration. For Nevada 
rate is for program administered without Feder: 
participation. 

+ Blind population estimated for 1940; see the 
Bulletin, March 1945, p. 18. For Missouri, Nevada, 
and Pennsylvania, rates are for programs adminis- 
tered without Federal participation 

‘ Civilian population as of July 1945 estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census. For Indiana and New 
Jersey, rates include unknown number of persons 
receiving medical care, hospitalization, and burial 
only. Number of persons aided not currently avail- 
able for Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Kentucky, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 
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Chart 1.—Type of cost figure for eight 


rimary items for States in which these items 
must be included, and for States in which these items may be included, in the deter- 


mination of the basis of payment, hy program. 


PROVISION FOR NUMBER O ! 2 

PRO- INCLUSION OF OF 
GRAM @ ITEMS STATES 

MUST 12 
OAA 

MAY 12 

MUST 9 
AB 

MAY 12 

MUST 12 
ADC 

MAY 14 


STATE COST FIGURE: MANDATORY ee 


water appear largely in the “must” 
States. In old-age assistance, for 
example, 7 of the 12 “must” States 
have developed either a mandatory 
or permissive cost figure for fuel. In 
5 of these 12 States, either a manda- 
tory or permissive cost figure has 
been developed for shelter. In the 
12 “may” States, no cost figures have 
been developed for fuel, and only 2 
of these States have developed them 
for shelter. 

It thus appears that the States 
which clearly define their responsi- 
bility for the inclusion of the eight 
primary consumption items have 
moved ahead in the direction of de- 
veloping mandatory cost figures for 
each of these items. This trend is 
common to the three programs. 

States in the group that have made 
the inclusion of the 8 primary con- 
sumption items a “must” have gone 
further than the “may” States in de- 
veloping cost figures, either manda- 
tory or permissive, that can be built 
up into a total minimum money 
amount for this part of the States’ 
defined content of living. In old-age 
assistance, for example, 7 of the 12 
“must” States have cost figures for 
combinations of 5 or more of the 8 
primary consumption items. In the 
12 “may” States, only 2 have devel- 
oped cost figures for a combination 
of as many as 5 of these items. 

Adequacy of cost figures.—Even 
though States specify the items to be 
included and State-established cost 
figures are mandatory on the local 
agency, these factors alone will not 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF ITEMS 
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NONE KY 


assure adequate assistance. The 
scope of the “content of living” and 
the reality of the cost figures devel- 
oped must supply an actual living for 
people in America. Examination of 
the cost figures for food, clothing, 
personal care, and housekeeping sup- 
plies that were in use or suggested 
for use by localities in July 1945 re- 
veal some startling facts. The fol- 
lowing summary is built up from fig- 
ures for the first two items in the 
old-age assistance program only, but 
the same diversity was found for the 
other two items in that program, as 
well as for all four items in aid to the 
blind and aid to dependent children. 

The amount that 29 States sug- 
gested as necessary for food was, 
roughly, $15 a month for an aged 
man. In contrast, in 1 State the cost 
figure was $6.63 a month; in another, 
$9.55; and in a third, $11.00. Re- 
gional differences in food prices 
hardly account for as great a differ- 
ence as there is between $6.63 allowed 
for food in 1 State and $18.00 or 
more in 10 other States. These 10 
States all made at least this amount 
mandatory on the local units. 

The amount that 27 States used or 
suggested as necessary for clothing 
for an aged man was approximately 
$3.50 a month. In contrast, 1 State 
specified only $1.50 a month, and a 
second, $1.70, although neither State 
has a tropical or subtropical climate. 
Thirteen other States had a cost fig- 
ure for clothing of less than $3 a 
month. Eight of the 42 States which 
had established cost figures for cloth- 
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ing considered that $5 or more was 
necessary and made that minimum 
amount mandatory on the local units. 

The marked difference in both old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind 
in the amounts of money the two 
groups of States believe they should 
provide if people are to obtain these 
basic items shows once again that the 
responsibility taken by a State for 
directing that an item must be in- 
cluded may be a factor contributing 
to the adequacy of money payments. 
The data examined indicate some re- 
lationship between the degree of re- 
sponsibility for definiteness in spec- 
ifying the primary consumption items 
that must be included and the ade- 
quacy of the amount of money to be 
included for them. 

For old-age assistance, in 5 of the 
10 “must” States which had estab- 
lished cost figures for food, clothing, 
personal care, and housekeeping sup- 
plies, the total of the 4 cost figures 
was $25 or more. All 8 comparable 
States in the “may” group provided 
less than $25 for the 4 consumption 
items. In aid to the blind, 5 of the 7 
“must” States with cost figures pro- 
vided for a total of $25 or more for the 
4 items, as compared with only 2 of 8 
“may” States. This differentiation 
between “must” and “may” States was 
not as clearly brought out in the 
analysis of the cost figures for these 4 
primary items for aid to dependent 
children. Two out of 10 “must” States 
with cost figures provided $45-$50, as 
compared with none in the 9 “may” 
States; while 6 of the 10 “must” States 
and all of the “may” States fell into a 
$30-45 range. One “must” State pro- 
vided less than $30 for these items. 

Extent of State responsibility and 
average payments.—Many factors in- 
fluence the amount of public assist- 
ance payments. They include State 
legislative or administrative maxi- 
mums on payments; State provisions 
for a minimum to be used in deter- 
mining need; the extent to which 
State policy provides for including the 
needs of other family members in 
payments to the individual eligible for 
assistance; and the adequacy of State 
appropriations to support the pro- 
grams. States in the higher average 
per capita income group usually have 
more adequate appropriations and are 
in a better position to make their 
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Chart 2.— Average assistance payment for each program in States in which eight primary 


items must be included, and in States in which they may be included, in the deter- 
mination of the basis of payment, by program 
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PRO- INCLUSION OF OF 
GRAM 8 ITEMS STATES | 
MUST 12 
OAA 
MAY 12 
MUST i) 
AB 
MAY 12 
MUST 12 
ADC 
MAY 14 
standards for measurement both 
mandatory and adequate. These 


States were represented in both the 
“must” and the “may” groups, but 
more were in the first group. 

The relationship of the amount of 
average payments to the degree of 
responsibility for specifying that the 8 
primary items must be included is 
marked. In old-age assistance, of the 
12 States which require the inclusion 
of the 8 primary items in every case, 9 
show average payments of more than 
$30; while in the 12 States which do 
not require the inclusion of the 8 
items, only 4 have average payments 
of more than $30. 

For aid to the blind, 8 of the 9 States 
which require the inclusion of the 
primary consumption items have 
average payments of more than $30. 
Of the 12 States which do not, 7 have 
average payments of more than $30. 
In aid to dependent children, of the 12 
States that require the inclusion of all 
8 items, 6 have average payments of 
$60 or more, and 5 have payments of 
less than $40. Of the 14 States in the 
second group, only 1 has an average 
payment of more than $60, while 8 
have payments of less than $40. 


Conclusion 

States requiring the inclusion of the 
eight primary consumption items tend 
to take responsibility for establishing 


the money amounts to be provided for 
these items—a step which probably 
also contributes to higher average as- 
sistance payments. Conversely, the 
group of States which do not accept 
the initial responsibility for determin- 
ing the basis of inclusion of these 
items also limit the extent of their 
responsibility for setting cost figures, 
with a resultant adverse effect on av- 
erage assistance payments. 

While a number of factors in in- 
dividual State situations affect the 
amount of the average assistance pay- 
ment, average payments were higher 
in the group of States that defined 
clearly their responsibility for inclu- 
sion of the primary consumption items 
than in the States which did not do so. 





Program Operations 

In each of the special types of as- 
sistance, increases in total case loads 
and payments continued to reflect, in 
part, the effects of greater Federal 
financial participation. Except for 
the increase in the case load for aid 
to dependent children, however, the 
monthly changes for the United 
States as a whole were smaller than 
during the October-December quar- 
ter. The 2.4-percent rise in the num- 
ber of families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children slightly exceeded 


the average monthly change in the 
3 preceding months. 

Total expenditures for old-age as- 
sistance payments in January were 14 
percent higher than in September 
1946, the month before the changes 
in Federal matching became effec- 
tive. In the States with State- 
Federal programs, total payments for 
aid to the blind rose 11 percent, and 
those for aid to dependent children, 
23 percent. 

The effect of additional Federal 
funds in increasing assistance where 
funds had been especially limited is 
shown by the substantial change in 
expenditures for assistance in the 12 
States with lowest per capita income. 
The increases result, of course, from 
the combination of larger case loads 
and higher average payments. 





| 
| Percentage increases in ex- 
| penditures for assistance, 
September 1946-January 
| 1947 
State 


... 
| Old-age net veg 
assistance; children 





Aid to 
the blind 


Oklahoma 
West Virginia _. 
Tennessee. ____- | 

New Mexico | 

Louisiana | 

Georgia. -- 28 
Kentucky -_.- 51 | 76 40 
North Carolina | 25 | 30 20 
Alabama } 14 | 21 | 13 
South Carolina 34 | 34 21 
Arkansas. __- ; 47 | 23 
Mississippi | 30 24 11 





peeas 22 46 | 24 
21 | 36 | 17 
30 24 | 16 


42 
19 | 25 15 
43 


The rise of 6.4 percent in general 
assistance cases in January brought 
the total case load to its highest point 
since June 1943. Eight States re- 
ported increases from December of 10 
percent or more; the largest of these 
(17 percent) occurred in Washington. 
The average general assistance pay- 
ment continued to move upward. In 
January it topped $40 for the first 
time. The level of payments, how- 
ever, varied markedly from State to 
State. In Mississippi, for example, 
general assistance averaged less than 
$10 a case, in contrast to New York’s 
average of more than $65. 
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Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and Other 
Income Payments 


All Income Payments to Individuals 


Total income payments to individ- 
uals in January—$14.8 billion—were 
up 0.8 percent from the December 
total and 13 percent from that a year 
earlier (table 1). All segments shared 
in the latter increase, with relative 
gains ranging from 8 percent for com- 
pensation of employees to 30 percent 
for public aid. Within the various 
categories, however, significant 
changes occurred in both directions. 

A 12-percent increase over the Jan- 
uary 1946 total of all wages and sala- 
ries resulted from a 25-percent rise in 
covered pay rolls and a 14-percent 
drop in the noncovered group. Non- 
covered pay rolls increased for rail- 
road and agricultural employment (8 
and 28 percent, respectively) and for 
employment in domestic service (9 
percent), but these increases were not 
sufficient to offset a 28-percent decline 
in government salaries. Income of 
farm operators was 25 percent above 
the January 1946 level, and for the 
nonfarm group the gain was 16 per- 
cent. Though military and subsist- 
ence allowances as a whole were 
about one-tenth higher than in Jan- 
uary 1946, military allowances de- 
clined 79 percent, while subsistence 
allowances under the GI Bill were 
more than 10 times as great. Muster- 
ing-out pay, which is included in com- 
pensation of employees, fell 93 per- 
cent below the January 1946 amount; 
the demobilization program has 
tapered off to a fraction of what it 
was a year earlier. 

The variation in the rates of in- 
crease has caused a shift in the rela- 
tive importance of the various cate- 
gories in the income total. Compen- 
sation of employees accounted for 
only 63.5 percent of total income this 
January, as compared with 66.2 per- 
cent a year earlier; dividends and in- 
terest and military and subsistence 
allowances were also relatively less 
important this January than last. 
Entrepreneurial income, net rents, 
and royalties, on the other hand, ac- 
counted for a larger proportion of 


total income this January, as did 
social insurance and related payments 
and disbursements for public aid. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 


Disbursements under the selected 
programs—$438 million—were 12 per- 
cent more in January than in Decem- 
ber and 15 percent greater than a 
year earlier (table 2). The bulk (85 
percent) of the month’s increase was 
attributable to payments under the 
unemployment insurance programs, 
which increased a fourth, chiefly as 
a result of seasonal factors. No sig- 
nificant changes occurred in the 
other programs; payments under the 
retirement, disability, and survivor 
programs continued upward (except 
for a small decrease in Rhode Island 


cash sickness benefits), and allow- 
ances to self-employed veterans in- 
creased slightly after continuous de- 
clines since August. The selected 
programs accounted for 81 percent of 
all social insurance and related pay- 
ments in January, as estimated by 
the Department of Commerce, while 
a year earlier they had represented 83 
percent of the total. 

The 1946 amendments to the Rail- 
road Retirement Act include a pro- 
vision for monthly survivor benefits 
similar to those paid under the Social 
Security Act. Though the provision 
became effective January 1, the first 
checks were not payable until Feb- 
ruary, since these benefits are paid 
in the month following the month to 
which they relate. 

Payments under each of the three 
unemployment insurance programs 
continued the rise which began in De- 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1940-47 ' 


[Corrected to Mar. 5, 1947] 






































Entrepre- 
Compensa-| neurial | Dividends Social Military 
Year and month Total tion of income, and Public insurance and 
employ- net rents, interest aid 3 and related | subsistence 
| ees ? and — payments ‘ |allowances ° 
ties 

| Amount (in millions) 
BN cctthicandonn 76, 210 $48, 218 $14, 313 $9,175 $2, 675 $1, 801 $28 
_ eae 92, 710 60, 262 18, 599 9, 761 2,325 1, 744 19 
SEE | 117,311 79, 970 23, 933 9, 771 1, 647 1, 844 146 
ESS } 143, 039 101, 813 27, 161 10, 389 997 1, 702 1, 026 
_, eaeyeeeee 156, 721 112, 043 28, 017 11, 195 942 1, 97u 2, 554 
ibaedanneradion } 160, 607 111, 360 29, 894 12, 304 990 2, 925 3, 134 
ee 164, 666 107, 133 34, 688 13, 572 1,181 6, 288 1, 804 

1946 
a 13, 069 8, 648 2, 626 1,079 458 168 
eS __ Se 12, 969 8, 481 2, 690 1, 084 92 486 136 
| ERR 13, 141 8, 670 2, 631 1,091 94 540 115 
Co es 13, 234 8, 739 2, 609 1, 098 93 565 130 
PE iciccinaoosess 13, 421 8, 747 2, 745 1, 107 94 575 153 
[ 7 13, 486 8, 839 2,717 1,127 95 566 142 
, es 14, 029 9, 027 3, 069 1, 143 96 558 136 
(| See 14, 111 9, 164 3, 004 1,153 97 553 140 
September. .....--- 13, 804 9, 143 2, 735 1, 161 99 530 136 
aa 14, 245 9, 110 3, 192 1, 169 107 500 167 
November. --.----- 14, 513 9, 229 3, 337 1,175 110 468 194 
December....-.-...- 14, 644 9, 336 3, 333 1, 185 114 489 187 
1947 
ae: 14, 758 9, 364 3, 357 1,195 117 541 184 
Percentage distribution 

January 1946......- 100.0 66. 2 20.1 8.3 0.7 3.5 1.3 
January 1947.------ | 100.0 | 63.5 | 22.7 8.1 | 8 3.7 1.2 

i | t | 











1Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial 
income, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2 Wage and salary payments minus deductions 
for employee contributions to social insurance and 
related programs. Includes industrial pensions, 
payments to the armed forces, mustering-out pay, 
and, beginning September 1946, terminal-leave pay. 

* Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. For 
1940-43, includes earnings of persons employed by 
NYA, WPA, and CCC, and value of food stamps 
under food stamp plan; for 1940-42, includes farm 
subsistence payments. 


4 Payments of old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retire- 
ment, workmen’s compensation, veterans’ pensions 
and compensation, State and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance, and readjustment allowances to 
unemployed and self-employed veterans. 

# Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces (portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls), subsistence 
allowances to veterans under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, and veterans’ bonus. 


Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Busi- 
ness Economics. 
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Table 2.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-47 


{In thousands; data corrected to Mar. 10, 1947] 
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Retirement, disability, and survivor programs 


Unemployment insur- 
ance programs 
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Monthly cctemant and disability Survivor benefits | 
benefits ! | | 
aiieiaeel Hie IIT ; ce ad —— Daa Ret: | 
Year and Total | Rhode | tate lService-| road | allow- 
month = | | Monthly Lump-sum 8 | Island | i men’s | Unem- ro oolong 
| n. | _ XP ee es IO OE —- lsickness| ane | Read- | ploy- |*) ~~. 
| Social | — A | Veterans | ~ | com- ao just- | ment | Poy d 
Secu- Retire-| Com- Admin-| gooja) Rail- | Veter- | Social | Rail- | Civil | Veter- | pensa- ance | ment | Insur- a r- 
rity ment | mis- istra- Secu- road lens Ad-| Secu- road | Service ans Ad-| tion !° | laws 10 Act ance - 
| Act? | ‘seta ‘ tion’ | * Retire- | 1:5: | Retire-| Com- | minis- | ? Act 2 
| Act? | sion ¢ rit} vn, | minis- | rity . a . } 
| | Act ¢ ment [tration ? Act ment — tra- | 
| - Ac ; Act? | sion 4 | tion * 
Number of beneficiaries 
1946 Th; es. cs. & te aaa nies cas tar _— 7 neta! el bi = ~ 
January. ...- 716.7 174.2 93.7; 1,620.7) 607.8 4.4 725.0 17.8 1.8 2.6 4.5 4.4) 1,641.7 9 
February 743.9 175.7 94.5) 1,714.5) 618.6) 4.5) 736.9 15.0 1.5 1.7} 4.0 4.5 1, 622. 4} 1,071 
March 773. 3 77. 4| 95.7) 1,866.5) 630.4) 4.5 751. 0 15.9 1. 8} 1.5 5.3 4.7) 1, 591.8) 1, 
April 799. 1 178. 6 96. 8} 1, 984. 7 641. 9) 4.5 766. 0 17.0 2.0 1.5 4.6 5. 3) 1,402. 4) 1,6 
May..-.. 821.4; 179.8) 98.0) 2,069.0) 652. 7 4.5) 783.3 17.3 1.7 2.1) 5.1) 7.6) 1,314.9) 1, .2 
June... 840.7; 180.6) 99.1) 2,130.4) 661.4) 4.5) 789.8 16. 2} 1.7 2. 7] 5.1 7.4) 1,174.1) 1,73 s 
July.... | 860.5) 181.6 100.5} 2,179.7} 667.4 4.5) 790.0 15. 1| 1.7 2. 6| 4.2) 6. 6) . 7] 1, ~ 
August | 880.4) 182.5) 101.6} 2,203.1) 673.5 4.5| 804.7| 15. 6| 1.7 2.2! re 5. 2) 1,6 5 
September 896.3) 183.4) 102.7] 2,237.2) 682.8 4.5} 817.4) 12.9 1.4 1.7] 5.3 4. 8.9) 1, 9 
October... .. 912.7 184. 2 103.9} 2,262.6) 693.7 4.5} 830. 1] 16. 6} 1. 4| 2.1 6.3 4. 5. 3} 1, 2 
November... 925. 7 184.6} 104.9) 2, 287. 8) 701.0 4. 5| 842. 2) 13. 3 1.2 1. é 5.3 4. 9. 6) 9 
December | | 934. 7 185. 0 106. 5) 2,314.4 707.6 4.5 849.4 15.1 .8 1.6 6.0 4. : 9 ». 4 
| 
1947 | | 
| >. 
January 955.7 185. 2 108. 2} 2,332.2 716. 6 4.5 871. 3) 15. 8) 9 2.0 7.0 4.2 892. 6) 1, 148.6 88. 2 167.0 
| | { 
Amount of benefits 
| sz ¥ j | ] ——— 
1940 $1, 188, 702) $21, 074: $114, 166) $62,019) $317,851) $7,784) $1, 448 $105, 696' $11,736; $2,497) $5,810) $3, 960 $518, 700 $15, OF 
1941 1, 085, 488 41; 119.912; 64,933) 320, 561 25, 454 1,5 111, 799 13, 328 3, 421 6, 170 4, 352 344, 321 14, 537 
1942 1, 13 5) 122,806 68,115) ; } 41. 702 1,603; 111,193) 15, 038 4,114 6, 108 4, 120 344, 084 268 
1943 2 7, 257| 125,795) 72,961 57, 763 1, 704) 116,133! 17, 830 5, 560 7, 344 4, 350 79, 643 7 
1944 1, 119, 684 009 129,707) 78, 081 76, 942 1, 765 : 22 6, 591 7, 863 4, 7384 5, 03: 62,385) $4, 11 82 $102 
1945 2. 067, 434 41) 137,140) 85, 742 104, 231 1,772 8,138) 10,244 5, 049 4, 669! 445, 866) 114, 95 2. 11, 675 
1946 5, 121, 150 5) 149, 188) 96, 418 130, 139 1, 817 9,127; 13,992 , 491 4, 606 5 G4 9,9 252, 424 
1946 | | | 
January 7, 542 80, 183 812 1, 396 477 iL 4,484 
February 7, 560 83, 229 751 908 416 2, 207 6, 467 
March 7, 670 92, 277 883 883 465 210 4, 627 
April 7, 861) 96, 965 é BRS 942 463 3, 175 25, 315 
May 7,970! 99,344 9, 943 I 797 1, 250 527 4, 238 
June 7, 987 98, 5E 10, OSY 1 792 1, 473 492 4,4 
July 8, 020 94,151) 10,195 15: 818 1,477 450 2,4 
August 8, 112 95, 803 10,300 15: 854 1, 213 797 ‘ 7 3 
September 8,342) 108, eee 10, 447 151 692 987| 15 787 336 24, 109; 2 9 
October 8, 364 3, 4 iy 154 2 476 745 1, 211 15 928 337 , 433 ,3 3, YOZ 19, 292 
November 8, 421 7 151} 15 1, 986 661 1, 180 15 800 316; 54,097) 74, 421 } 8; 15, 591 
December 8, 568 151) 5¢ 2, 266 439 1, O71 15 890 309; 59,370; 81, 964 4, 6665 17 
1947 | 
January 437,577; 20, 706 13, 169 8, 592) 15143,105; 10,995 152) 1532, 765 2, 387 19 1,416) % 1,040 307; 74,755) 106, 586 , 40 
! Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits under * Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 
the Railroad Retirement and the Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disabilit; ’ Number represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. Annualamounts 
payments to veterans es... ad for voided benefit checks; monthly amounts not adjust ate 
unemployment insurance data for January 1947 partly estimated 


? Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated 

’ Age and disability annuitants and pensioners as of last day of month. Pay- 
ments represent amounts certified, minus cancellations. Widows receiving both 
survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals 
sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. Monthly payments to sur- 
vivors include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12- 
month death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

‘ Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections; not adjusted for suspension of annuities of persons reemployed 
under the National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 24, 1942. Payments 
principally from civil-service retirement and disability fund but also include 
payments from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds 
administered by the Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments 
include accrued annuities to date of death paid tosurvivors. Refunds to employ- 
ees leaving the service are not included but are summarized twice a year in the 
Bulletin. 

Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 


* Widow's, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 


’ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 
§ Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made, and 
amount of such payments. 


1! Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans only 
May 1946 represents average weekly number of veterans paid 
allowances during weeks ended in the month; numbe r beginning 





resents average weekly number of continued claims during weeks ended in the 
month. 

12 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits for 
ployment in a 14-day registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for 






payments and recoveries of overpayments; m mthly figures not ¢ 

13 Number before January 1947 represents number of veterans 
month; number beginning January 1947 represents number of clair 
month under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 









4 Payments to individuals: annual and lump-sum payment rtified, 
including retroactive payments) and monthly payments in ent 
status, under the Social Security Act; amounts certified under the 4 1 Re- 
tirement Act (including retroactive payments) and the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, under the Civil Ser Com 
mission and the Veterans Administration programs; checks issued State 

under State unemployment insurance and Rh ode Islar ckness 


agencies 
compensation programs and under the Servicemen’s Readjustme 
Preliminary estimate by the Veterans Administration. 


Based on reports of administrative 


Source: agencies, 
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cember; disbursements as a whole 
were 28 percent higher in January 
than in the preceding month but 14 
percent less than in January 1946. 
For the State programs, disburse- 
ments exceeded those in December by 
26 percent but were 44 percent under 
the amount a year earlier. Unem- 
ployment allowances to veterans in- 
creased 30 and 28 percent, respec- 
tively, above levels in December and 
in January 1946. Railroad unemploy- 
ment benefits were likewise more than 
the amounts paid in the 2 preceding 
periods, ranging 22 percent above De- 
cember expenditures and amounting 
to more than four times those a year 
earlier. 

The rise or fall in unemployment 
benefits is, of course, directly related 
to the trend in unemployment in- 
sured under the programs. Insured 
unemployment in an average week in 
January was about 20 percent higher 
than it was in an average week in 
December, with the State, veterans’, 
and railroad programs recording in- 
creases of 22, 18, and 4 percent, re- 
spectively. An over-all decline of 18 
percent from the level a year earlier 
resulted from a 39-percent drop in 
unemployment insured under the 
State laws, which more than offset a 
14-percent rise in veteran insured un- 
employment and a threefold increase 
under the railroad program. 


| Insured unemployment (in thou- 
} sands) 


| Rail- 


Week ended—| State un- Pho road 
| All employ-| amploy-| UBem- 
| pro- | ment eraave | ploy- 
grams | insur- | siow- ment 
| ance ances aur 
| ance 
1946 | 
Jan. 5 2, 720 1, 831 867 22 
12 2, 781 1,814 943 | 21 
19 2, 887 1, 82 1, 033 29 
26 ‘ 3, 119 1, 892 1, 191 36 
Average | 2,877 1,840 1,008 28 
Dee. 7 } 2,012 940 992 80 
14 2,010 935 996 78 
21 1, 865 855 932 78 
28 2, 039 950 1, 006 83 
Average 1,98 920 982 80 
1947 
Jan. 4 2, 344 1,110 1, 150 83 
ll 2, 369 1, 127 1, 157 84 
18 2, 353 1,118 1,151 84 
25 2, 360 1, 122 1, 157 81 
Average 2, 356 1,119 1,154 8&3 


The data for each State for the 
last weeks ended in January and De- 
cember reveal marked changes in the 


levels of insured unemployment. 
Under State programs, insured un- 
employment in the week ended Jan- 
uary 25 was above that in the week 
ended December 28 in all States but 
Washington, where it was one-fifth 
less. The two States which accounted 
for a third of all such unemployment 
in each of the 2 weeks—California 
and New York—reported increases 
of 33 and 7 percent, respectively, 
while for the continental United 
States as a whole the rise was about 
18 percent. Veteran insured unem- 
ployment followed a similar pattern. 
Only Kentucky and Tennessee re- 
ported declines in the last week of 
January. The two States which ac- 
counted for one-fifth of all veteran 
insured unemployment—New York 
and Pennsylvania—reported in- 
creases of 31 and 12 percent, respec- 
tively, while for all States the in- 
crease was 15 percent. 

Data on the number of veterans 
paid self-employment allowances are 
not available after December 1946, 
and data are reported instead on the 
number of claims paid. Conse- 
quently, figures on number of bene- 
ficiaries (last column of table 2) rep- 
resent for all months in 1946 the 
number of veterans paid self-employ- 
ment allowances during the month 
and, beginning with January 1947, 
the number of claims paid with re- 
spect to self-employment. Thus data 
on the number of claims paid indi- 
cate the trend in activities under the 
self-employment phase of the read- 
justment allowance program but 
overstate the number of veterans 
actually receiving those payments. 
The number of claims paid in a given 
month relates to self-employment in 
the preceding month or months; 
some veterans will receive more than 
one check in a given month because of 
administrative delays in making the 
payments. 





Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Beneficiaries 
in 1945-46* 


During the benefit year beginning 
July 1, 1945, 162,797 railroad workers 
experienced unemployment for which 


*Prepared by the Office of Director of 
Research, Railroad Retirement Board. 


benefits were paid under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. In no 
previous year except 1939-40 were 
there aS many beneficiaries. Al- 
though they received-fewer payments 
than the 1939-40 or 1940-41 benefi- 
ciaries, those unemployed in 1945-46 
were paid a larger amount of bene- 
fits—$22.4 million—than in any ear- 
lier year. These figures and the other 
figures in this article are for benefi- 
ciaries with unemployment in regis- 
tration periods begun during the year. 
All figures except the national totals 
are based on an analysis of the hene- 
fits paid to a 20-percent sample of 
the beneficiaries and include some 
payments made after the year ended. 

Reconversion and the disturbances 
which accompanied it did not affect 
railroad employment in all parts of 
the country equally. The widespread 
interruptions of railroad operations 
during the steel and coal strikes were 
more serious in the eastern industrial 
and coal-producing States than else- 
where. The general loosening of the 
labor market and the return of vet- 
erans to their railroad jobs were im- 
portant in other States as well. Sea- 
sonal lay-offs of outdoor maintenance 
employees during the winter affected 
a larger number in the Northern 
States than in the South. These and 
other influences resulted in a dis- 
tribution of the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance beneficiaries by State 
and by census region which differed 
materially from the distribution of 
railroad employment. 


Beneficiary Rates 


In general, the number of bene- 
ficiaries as related to the number of 
railroad employees was highest in the 
leading mining and industrial States 
of the eastern half of the country 
(table 3). As related to estimated 
railroad employment for mid-Sep- 
tember 1945, there were 13.2 bene- 
ficiaries per 100 railroad employees in 
the Middle Atlantic States and 11.5 
for each 100 employees in the East 
South Central States. The rate for 
the country as a whole was 9.6. 

The lowest beneficiary rates oc- 
curred in the New England and 
Pacific States regions—4.1 and 4.8 
beneficiaries per 100 employees, re- 
spectively. From these figures, it 
seems that there was little relation- 
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ship between the employment in- 
creases during the war and the vol- 
ume of railroad unemployment in the 
first postwar year. The rise in em- 
ployment was greatest in the Pacific 
States and least in New England, yet 


the rates of unemployment were al- 
most equally low for both areas. 

West Virginia, a coal-producing 
State, had the highest beneficiary 
rate—26.7 per 100 employees. Penn- 
sylvania and Kentucky also had high 


Table 3.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of beneficiaries, creditable 
registration periods, and amount of benefits, by census region and State, for unemploy- 


ment in benefit year 1945-46 ' 









































Goeditehte seiteation Benefits Number 
: ~—— of bene- 
; Number ——————— ie 
Census region and State of bene- 5 o r 100 
fictaries ieee Average . ae p< hee! 
Yum ber r bene- | Amount or bene- 
Praclary "Eder employees 
Es ae em 162, 797 800, 870 4.9 |$22, 428, 095 $137. 77 9.6 
New England States... —_ 2, 487 12, 211 4.9 347, 871 139. 88 4.1 
PEE IS 233 933 4.0 24, 689 105. 96 3.0 
New Hampshire - niaeesernonsl 187 999 5.3 29, 167 155. 97 5.1 
Vermont... penetioaaneetawl 202 1, 080 5.3 28, 481 141.00 4.5 
Massachusetts.........-.----- 1, 431 7,039 4.9 200, 012 139. 77 4.8 
Rhode Island... .- Shahan 131 745 5.7 23, 508 179. 45 4.9 
SR cnndacucadssoods 303 1, 415 4.7 42,015 138. 66 2.3 
Middle Atlantic States. .....__- 45, 837 22%, 425 4.9 | 6,462,127 140. 98 13.2 
New York..... wienaiual 13, 795 43, 142 4.6 1, 797, 448 130. 30 10.3 
| | eens | 2, 532 12, 140 5.2 ARN, 824 150. 40 5.7 
ss“ SSS | 29, 510 147, 153 5.0 | 4, 283, 855 145. 17 17.3 
East North Central States... 39, 465 195, 42 5.0 | 5,444,947 137. 97 10.5 
Ohio ia 14, 245 | 66, BAB 4.7} 1,876, 597 | 131.7 13.2 
Indiana........- } 6, 991 24. #72 5.0] ‘951.906 136. 16 | 13 
Illinois... 12, 855 | 65, O57 5.1 | 1,818, 806 | 141. 49 8.6 
Michigan 3, 387 | 16, 968 5.0 463, 096 138. 73 8 
Wisconsin 1, 987 | 11, 268 5.7 | 334, 451 168. 32 6.8 
| 
West North Central States____- 17, 761 98. OR 5.5 | 2 688, 228 | 151. 36 | 8.5 
Te 4, 696 | 28. 927 6.2 "ga. ant | 178. 58 | 10. 6 
Towa... . idea seni 1, 885 | 7 ORT 4.2 214. 087 | 113. 56 6.0 
Missouri... haevadinivegton 6, 126 32. 989 5.4 | 97, 493 142. 10 | 10.9 
North Dakota_............... 2908 | 1.419 47) 29. 2RN 122. 15 3.6 
South Dakota.......... mi 213 | 1. 952 a2) 2 OR | 172. 37 5.8 
Nebraska..........- 1, 820 | 9,118 5.0 | 281.012 143. 41 6.6 
re 2,623 14.615 5.6 | 410, 891 156. 65 7.1 
| | 
South Atlantic States___._- — 17, 834 65. 597 | 2.7 | 1,818, 288 101. 96 8.7 
INN: inlvtutbecneouses | 521 2. A723 51) ON TAY 145. 38 | 8.0 
Eee aaa 3, 099 12. 921 | 4.2 RRR. 774 115.13 10.3 
District of Columbia... __ 308 1. 466 | 4a) 29 194 127. 02 | 3.5 
| Se 8, 422 11.950 2.2 ann, 490) 87. 81 8.3 
West Virginia._.....__. aie 7,709 97 224 25 772. 907 100. 96 26.7 
North Carolina__.____- é 536 | “2 OR 2.7 54. ATR 102. 00 2.5 
South Carolina__........____- 339 1. 4f1 4.2 27, 752 111. 36 2.7 
Georzia_._. “ am . % 1, 243 4 472 | 28 118, 288 95. 22 3.6 
Pe titnntenswinaahcatenes 657 2 181 3.3 57, 188 7.04 3.2 
East South Central States__. 12, 476 FA. RAR 4a 1, FAT, 214 125.19 11.5 
Kentueky-....- iaaaien 6, 137 of. 746 4.4| ‘798.974 117. 85 17.0 
Tennessee _ _ - ; bon 3, 210 14,915 | 4.6 40®, 510 126. 64 9.5 
Alabama. - _. 1, 471 & 2n6 ae 187.2% 127.15 5.8 
Mississippi 1, 658 & 298 8.1 | 244, 995 147.77 13.1 
West South Central States____- 11, 389 67,946 | 6.0 | 1,784,621 156. 70 9.0 
Arkansas. __. . 2,194 12, 274 5A “arn, 999 150. 51 12.6 
Louisiana..._- nate lata 2, 831 18. KAR 5.9 448. 470 158. 41 13, 2 
Oklahoma 2 052 12. 918 aR 2, BRT 161. 10 13.4 
Texas........ 4, 312 25, 088 | 5.8 675, 343 156. 62 6.0 
Mountain States 4 7, 066 a2. 150 47 ORD, FOR 6.9 
Montana nani Weary eae 1, 127 5 A24 50 148, 795 6.8 
Idaho : ie 229 4.246 | 5? 12. 495 10.4 
“Ta ayaests | 516 1 R10 a5 R4. AAR } 4.3 
Colorado... eee 2 123 g #11 41 92% 117 9.9 
New Mexico 3 217 918 49 “OR, 187 2.1 
PEAT 297 | 1.929 48 | 20. 7RR } 1.9 
Utah... 1, 784 | 9.610 5.4 ANP. ROK 9.78 | 12.3 
Nevada........ 243 | 1, 192 4.9 34, 025 140. 02 | 3.5 
| ETAL 6, 632 38, 547 5.8 | 1,052. 245 158. 66 4.8 
Washington. ___- 1, 036 5, 504 5.4 157, 286 | 151. 90 4.6 
Oregon. ...... . 1,072 5, 751 5.4 192, #15 151. 69 5.5 
California.....- 4, 524 27, 22 40 722 9f3 | 161. 86 4.8 
Outside continental United | 
__oeates....... 1, 850 10, 801 5.8 307, 098 166.001 (8) 








t 1 Based on bene fit Ds ayme 1ents to a 20-percent sample 
of beneficiaries. 


? Includes, for some beneficiaries, 2-week periods 


for which only waiting-period credit was given, as 
well as periods for which benefits were paid. 


3 Amounts are rounded to nearest dollar at and may 
not add up to totals shown. 

4 Based on estimated number employed in each 
State as of mid-September 1945. 

5 Not available. 


rates—17.3 and 17.0, 
while the rates for 12 other States 
were also above 10.0. The lowest 
incidence of unemployment occurred 
in 2 of the Mountain States—New 
Mexico and Arizona—and in Con- 
necticut. The rates for these and 14 
other States were below 5.0 percent. 


respectively— 


Month-to-Month Changes 


Seasonal unemployment in the rail- 
road industry such as had marked 
earlier years was overshadowed in 
1945-46 by other types of unemploy- 
ment. In July, the first month of the 
benefit year, only 1,200 railroad work- 
ers began 2-week registration periods 
for which benefits were paid or wait- 
ing-period credit allowed. By October 
the number had multiplied about ten- 
fold, and by December the number 
of beneficiaries unemployed in the 
month had increased further to 
21,300. This increase in unemploy- 
ment was due mainly to easier labor- 
market conditions following the end 
of the war which permitted the re- 
placement of less productive workers 
and, in December, to the effect of 
winter weather on railroad employ- 
ment in some of the Northern States. 
In general, the rise was most marked 
in the northeastern section of the 
country, outside of New England, and 
also in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
South Dakota in December. 

The effect of the steel strike in 
January and February was greatest 
in the Middle Atlantic States, par- 
ticularly in Pennsylvania. At the 
same time, substantial numbers of 
beneficiaries registered their first un- 
employment of the year in some of the 
East North Central States, certain 
Southern States, and the Pacific 
States. The number of beneficiaries 
went up to 61,300 in February. 

After decreasing slightly in March, 
the total number of beneficiaries rose 
again and reached the highest figure 
of the year—97,400—in May. The 
bituminous-coal strike caused numer- 
ous lay-offs of railroad workers in 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky in April and other lay-offs in 
the Middle Atlantic, East North Cen- 
tral, East South Central, and South 
Atlantic States in May. Unemploy- 
ment dropped from May to June, with 
the largest declines in areas most af- 
fected in the 2 preceding months. 
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Beneficiaries by Census Region 


More than 28 percent of the bene- 
ficiaries unemployed in 1945-46 lived 
in the Middle Atlantic States. They 
received almost $6.5 million in bene- 
fits, or about 29 percent of the total 
amount paid. Although the unem- 
ployment of many of them was of 
relatively short duration, during the 
shut-downs of steel plants and mines, 
others were unemployed for longer 
periods in localities where the labor 
supply caught up with or exceeded 
the demand. The average number of 
registration periods for beneficiaries 
in the Middle Atlantic States was the 
same as the average for the entire 
country, but their average benefit 
amount—$140.98—was a little above 
the over-all average. 

A somewhat smaller number of 
workers in the East North Central 
States, 24 percent of the total for the 
country, received $5.4 million in bene- 
fits. For the area as a whole, both 
the average duration of unemploy- 
ment, as measured by the number of 
registration periods per beneficiary, 
and the average amount of benefits 
were slightly higher than the national 
average. 

The smallest numbers of bene- 
ficiaries as well as the lowest incidence 
of railroad unemployment were in the 
New England States and the Pacific 
States, although these regions had 
very different wartime growths of 
railroad employment. Between July 
1940 and September 1945, class I rail- 
road employment in New England 
expanded by about 18 percent, the 
least of any section of the country, 
while the Pacific States had an in- 
crease of 60 percent, the sharpest rise 
recorded. To a large extent the low 
rate of unemployment in the Pacific 
States was due to the fact that the 
important strikes outside the rail- 
road industry had relatively little ef- 
fect on Pacific Coast railroad opera- 
tions. In addition, labor scarcity per- 
sisted in the far west somewhat longer 
after V—day than in other sections of 
the country. Only 1.5 percent of the 
beneficiaries were in the New England 
States and 4.1 percent in the Pacific 
States. For those who became bene- 
ficiaries in 1945-46, however, the av- 
erage amount of benefits received was 
a little higher in New England and 


substantially higher on the Pacific 
Coast than the national average. 

About 11 percent of the benefici- 
aries were in each of 2 areas, the West 
North Central States and the South 
Atlantic States. In the first of these 
regions the beneficiaries received $2.7 
million as compensation for their un- 
employment. They had more regis- 
tration periods and larger benefit 
amounts, on the average, than all 
beneficiaries combined. By contrast, 
close to the same number of bene- 
ficiaries in the South Atlantic States 
were paid only $1.8 million. They 
registered for an average of only 3.7 
registration periods and received the 
lowest average amount of benefits re- 
corded for any region. 

In the south central section of the 
country, railroad workers in the East 
South Central States received $1.6 
million in benefits, while those in the 
West South Central States received 
$1.8 million. Beneficiaries in the 
West South Central States remained 
out of work for a longer time than 
those in any other region. They 
averaged 6.0 registration periods per 


beneficiary and received an average 
of $156.70 in benefits. Beneficiaries 
in the East South Central States, on 
the other hand, were unemployed in 
fewer periods and received smaller 
benefits, on the average, than all 
beneficiaries. 

A total of $961,000 was paid to the 
7,066 beneficiaries in the Mountain 
States. The duration of unemploy- 
ment for the beneficiaries in this 
region, as reflected in the average 
number of registration periods, was a 
little below the national average, and 
the average amount of benefits was a 
little smaller. 





Social Security Receipts and 
Expenditures in 1946 


In 1946, both tax receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment receded from the high wartime 
levels. Under the programs for which 
the Social Security Administration is 
responsible, the aggregate total of tax 
receipts and contributions from in- 


Table 4.—Cash income and outgo:' Total Federal and Social Security Administration 
programs, 1945 and by quarter,{1946 


[In millions] 




































1946 
Classification 1945 
Total January-| April- July- | October- 
om March June |September|December 
| Ee ee a a ee $51, 376 $45, 751 $14, 220 $11, 162 $10, 417 $9, 952 
I SINT a on nnscnsnnnonncess 2, 630 2, 386 583 600 624 579 
Federal insurance contributions 1, 285 1, 295 251 336 355 353 
Federal unemployment taxes- - ---. 184 175 134 16 13 12 
Deposits in unemployment trust jad a 1, 161 916 198 248 256 213 
IEE SEL ELA EES ET 48, 746 43, 365 13, 637 9, 962 9, 793 9, 373 
ee eae ee 87, 912 44, 925 13, 699 13, 597 8, 838 8, 769 
Social security 3__- paste 1,277| 2,156 637 539 522 457 
Social Security Administration_----.--- 533 | 664 151 134 194 185 
Administrative GEDONGOE... 2. .nccnccccen 27 | 35 8 8 | 9 10 
SOREN SD ENN gpa cnnecciadiguneene- 506 | 628 143 | 126 | 185 175 
Unemployment insurance adminis- | 
NG RE SES ee 43 60 | 13 16 17 14 
Old-age assistance..........--------- 347 431 97 81 130 123 
SS eee 10 12 3 2 4 3 
Aid to dependent children _........- 53 | 86 17 15 26 | 29 
Maternal and child welfare 4._._._.- 53 38 12 13 7 | 6 
State withdrawals from unemployment 
trust fund ' 462 1, 104 400 311 224 | 169 
Old-age and survivors insurance benefit | 
payments____. ; 274 378 84 92 101 | 101 
Administrative expenses, , Department | | 
Ls ES aN 8 9 2 | 2 2 | 
dn ktthicknbbadchhesneetuncnccndceeianeelh 86, 635 42, 769 13, 062 13, 058 | 8,316 | 8, 312 
| 











1 Cash income and outgo represent flow of cash, 
exclusive of borrowed cash, into and out of the Treas- 
ury. Data include expenditures from trust funds, 
exclude transactions between Government agencies 
(i. e., transfers to trust accounts from general funds, 
investment of funds in special issues, repayment of 
sums borrowed) and other transactions, such as 
issuance or redemption of public-debt obligations 
other than redemptions of adjusted-service bonds. 
Data for Children’s Bureau included in order to 
permit comparisons between figures for the 2 years. 

2 Deposits by States of contributions coliected 
under State unemployment insurance laws. 

3 Federal expenditures administered chiefly by the 


Social Security Administration. Includes adminis- 
trative expenses of the Bureau of the Census in con- 
nection with searching census records for old-age and 
survivors insurance; these expenses amounted to less 
than $150,000 in each year. 

4 Maternal and child health services, services for 
crippled children, child welfare services, and emer- 
gency maternity ‘and infant care. 

5In connection with old-age and survivors in- 
surance. 

Source: Total Federal cash income and outgo from 
Bulletin of the Treasury Department; other data from 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Social security trust fund investments and the interest-bearing public debt, 


January-December 1946 


| Investments as of 


Investments as of Net change 


> . 945 ale > ae ¢ ) 
| December 31, 1945 December 31, 1946 phar om 
Item a — _ - period, 
, Average Average January 
Amount (in interest rate Amount (in interest rate December 
millions) (percent) millions) (percent) | 1946 
Total interest-bearing public debt... -_-.- $275, 694 | 1.965 | $257,649 2. 057 —$18, 044 
Securities acquired by social security trust | 
funds, total ’ alee 14, 563 |_- 15, 643 +1, 080 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust | } 
fund 7, 055 | 2.144 8, 079 | 2. 046 | 4-1, 024 
Unemployment trust fund . 7, 508 1. 934 7, 564 1. 938 | +56 
All other interest-bearing securities -. Sf Ree 242, 006 | | —19, 124 


| | 





is Source: Daily. Stateme nt ofthe U. S. Treasury. 
dividuals also declined, but expendi- 
tures for payments to individuals in- 
creased substantially. While the 
Federal Government’s cash outgo for 
all purposes dropped from $88 billion 
in 1945 to $45 billion in 1946, dis- 
bursements for social security pur- 
poses—including withdrawals by the 
States from their accounts in the un- 
employment trust fund—increased 
from $1.3 billion to $2.2 billion (table 
4). In relation to total Federal cash 
outgo, cash disbursements under all 
social security programs discussed in 
this section represented almost 5 per- 
cent in 1946, as compared with ap- 
proximately 1.5 percent in 1945. 
Cash income under Social Security 
Administration programs is made up 
of Federal] insurance contributions, 
Federal unemployment taxes, and de- 
posits by the States in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund. Collections of both 
Federal insurance contributions and 
Federal unemployment taxes go into 
the general fund of the Treasury; 
amounts equivalent to 100 percent of 
Federal insurance contributions are 
appropriated to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund as collec- 
tions are received. Cash outgo for 
social security programs consists of 
Federal grants to States, old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits paid 
from the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund, withdrawals by 
States from the unemployment trust 


fund, and Federal administrative 
expenses in connection with these 
programs. 


Cash Income Under Social Security 
Programs 
Cash receipts under social security 
programs totaled $2.4 billion in 1946, 
while cash outgo reached $2.2 billion; 
in 1945 the excess of receipts over 


expenditures amounted to $1.4 billion 
(table 4). The sum of collections 
under the two Federal taxes and State 
deposits in 1946 was 9 percent less 
than the $2.6 billion total for 1945. 
The chief factor in this decline was 
the 2l-percent drop in State deposits 
in the unemployment trust fund; $0.9 
billion was deposited in the fund as 
compared with $1.2 billion in the pre- 
ceding year. In the last half of the 


year, however, the decline was only 
17 percent, and in the last quarter, 
only 9 percent. 

State deposits——Deposits by States 
in 1946 ranged from $700,000 by 
South Dakota to $163 million by New 
York. Thirty States each deposited 
$10 million or less, and the deposits 
of 41 were below $20 million; each 
of 10 States deposited more than $20 
million. 

Running counter to the decline in 
the national totals, 14 States de- 
posited more during the year than in 
1945. The State increases ranged 
from less than one-half of 1 percent 
in Pennsylvania to 19 percent in New 
Mexico. Seven of the 14 States in- 
creased their deposits by less than 
10 percent; Pennsylvania was the 
only large industrial State in this 
group. 

Decreases in deposits by the re- 
maining 37 States ranged from 2 
percent for Massachusetts to 70 per- 
cent for Wisconsin. In approxi- 


Table 6.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance and related programs, 
by specified period, 1944-47 
{In thousands] 








insurance 











Retirement, disability, and survivors } 


Unemployment insurance 








Period Taxes 9 »m- | Railroa : 

Federal in- | Federal civil- Taxes poe State unem- | Federal un- | Rai + ad yaaee 

- teats | carriers and | ployment : emmant | employment 

surance con- | service con- | “their em- eontribu- employment | “insurance 

ions i ions? | - axes 4 | torte 
ae? | ployees | tions taxes | contributions 
Fiscal year: } 2 
i ittneasekeed $1, 309, 919 $486, 719 $285, 028 | $1, 251, 958 $184, 544 | $131, 993 
1945-46__ 2. — , 238, 218 528, 049 282, 610 | 1, 009, 091 179, 930 29, 126 
7 months ended: i 
January 1945... | 708, 861 365, 056 | 144, 782 | 788, 156 43, 807 67, 210 
January 1946_. 683, 971 418, 576 | 142, 707 | 661, 500 | 43, 728 65, 677 
January 1947-.. 750, 595 372, 816 | 171, 542 476, 231 | 40,114 72, 118 
1946 ” 
January...- 23, 692 13, 292 76 
February. - 21, 662 106, 998 856 
March.. 21, 198 | 13, 576 1, 083 
April : 21, 690 | 3. 014 54 
May..--- ‘iene 22, 048 11, 174 834 
June... — | 1, 440 30, 622 
July. .-- | | 2, 245 65 
August _. ; 9, 998 786 
September-. | 1, 145 164 
October... | 92, 83: 2, 213 138 
November 110, 690 9, 325 1, 159 
December | 10, 097 789 4,776 
| 
1947 

January ....-. | 21, 551 | 6, 876 14, 399 29 
| : 
! Represents contributions of employees and em- beginning July 1, 1946, in Rhode Island are deposited 


ployers in employment covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contri- 
butions to the civil-service, Canal Zone, and Alaska 
Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
vears Government contributions are made in July 
for the entire fiscal year 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of 
contributions plus penalties and interest collected 
from employers and, through April 1946, contribu- 
tions from employees in 4 States; employee contri- 
butions beginning May 21, 1946, in California and 


in the respective State sickness insurance funds. 
Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Janu- 
ary 1947. 


4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

$ Represents July contributions of $21.5 million 
from employees, and contributions for fiscal year 


1946-47 of $221.5 million from the Fede 
ment and of $1.2 million from the Distr 
bia for certain District government empk 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. 
unless otherwise noted. 
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mately one-fourth of these States, 
deposits declined 10 percent or less; 
and in another fourth they de- 
clined- 11-20 percent. The deposits 
of 13 States dropped 21-40 percent, 
and for the remaining 5 States—Wis- 
consin, Maryland, Louisiana, Kansas, 
and Illinois—the drop was more than 
40 percent. 

Federal insurance contributions.— 
Employer and employee contributions 
under the Federal Insurance Contri- 
butions Act amounted to $1.3 billion 
in 1946, slightly more than the total 
contributed in 1945. Though contri- 
butions during the first 6 months of 
the year were below those in the first 
half of 1945, the increase in the 2 
subsequent quarters was sufficiently 
high to raise total annual collections 
$10 million above the 1945 total. In 
the last quarter of 1946, contributions 
were 18 percent higher than in Octo- 
ber—December of the preceding year. 

Contributions during the year 
ranged from $1.1 million collected in 
the internal revenue district of Wyo- 


ming to $263 million collected in the 
New York districts. The amount col- 
lected in a particular district does 
not necessarily represent taxes paid 
with respect to employment within 
the State in which that district is 
located. A total of $807 million— 
62 percent of collections in all 
States—was collected in California, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania; the 
amounts ranged from $54 million to 
$263 million. In 7 other States, col- 
lections were between $21 million and 
$50 million; in 12 States they were 
between $11 million and $20 million; 
and in 23 States, $10 million or less. 


Collections declined by $54 million 
in the 13 States recording decreases 
during the year. The range in de- 
clines was from 1 percent in Ohio to 
32 percent in Delaware; in 9 of the 
13 States, contributions fell off by less 
than 10 percent. In California, they 
fell off by $20 million, or 19 percent; 
in Michigan, by $13 million, or 15 per- 


Table 7.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under Social Security Administration 
programs by pected period, 1945-47 


aan. aha neil 


Appropria- 


Administrative expenses - - - - 


Federal Security Agency, Social Security / 
ministration 4 — 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
ea ‘ 
Department of the Treasur Mees Sehgets 4 
Grants to States i 


Unemployment insurance administration i 
Old-age assistance___-___- ; ‘ wail 
Aid to the blind J 

Aid to dependent children 

Maternal and child health services 
Services for crippled children___--- aan 
Child welfare services 

Emergency maternity and infant care 


{In thousands] 





Fiscal year 1945-46 Fiscal year 1946-47 





Expenditures 


Expenditures 
through 


through A ppropria- 

















tions ? January * tions ? January 3 
$908, 828 3526, 57 | $1, 013, 531 $689, 983 
4, , 390 | "34,822 28, 235 
16, 091 | 34, 672 | 22, 073 
61 | 150 | 82 
(6) 5, 238 | (6) | 6, 080 
556, 485 | 332, 579 571, 709 | _ 425, 351 
7 68, 121 y 35, 957 49, 045 | 36, 902 
224, 208 | 299, 836 
441, 000 { 6. 578 } 484, 000 | 8, 848 
36, 019 64, 003 
5, 820 | 3, 325 8 11,000 | 3, 365 
3, 870 | 2, 324 87,500 | 3, 087 
1, 510 889 8 3, 500 | 1, 372 
46, 164 23, 279 | 16, 664 | 7, 939 

| 

9 320, 510 9 172, 6 ® 236, 397 


Benefit payments, old-age and survivors insur- 





| 

1 Transfer of the Children’s Bureau to the Federal 
Security Agency became effective on July 16, 1946; 
1945-46 data for programs administered by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau (maternal and child health serv ices, 
services for crippled children, child welfare services, 
and emergency maternity and infant care) included 
to permit comparison between figures for 2 years. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations 
for preceding fiscal year. 

3 Includes expenditure s from unexpended balance 
of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

4 Represents appropriations and expenditures for 
salaries and allotments and expenditures from the 
Federal Security Agency and Department of Labor 
appropriations for printing and binding, penalty 
mai), and traveling expenses. 

§ Amounts expended by the Treasury in adminis- 
tering title LI of the Social Security Act and the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from 


)2 10 407, 000 | 








old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to general 
fund of the Treasury. 

6 Not available because not separated from appro- 
priations for other purposes. 

7 Includes $1,078,965 transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Labor as reimbursement for expenditures for 
employme nt office facilities and services. 

8 Maximum grants authorized by Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1946; actual appropriations were 
$12,705,000, $8,467,500, and $4,127,500 

* Actua] payments from old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund. 

10 Estimated expenditures as shown in 1946-47 
budget. 

Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1946-47 bud- 
get (appropriations); Daily Statement of the U. S. 
Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 
(expenditures). 


cent; and in Pennsylvania, by $7 mil- 
lion, or 6 percent. 

The total decline was offset by a $64 
million increase in collections in in- 
ternal revenue districts within the 36 
States showing increases. Contribu- 
tions in Illinois alone increased by $20 
million, in New York by $9 million, and 
in Massachusetts by $5 million; the 
remaining increase of $30 million was 
distributed among the other 33 States. 
Increases ranged from 1 percent ($0.1 
million) in Louisiana to 39 percent 
($0.3 million) in Nevada. In 15 States 
the increase was less than 10 percent, 
and in another 11 States the deposits 
increased 11-20 percent. Nine States 


‘ showed increases of 21-30 percent, and 


in 1 State the rise was more than 30 
percent. 

Federal unemployment taxes.—The 
sum of Federal unemployment taxes 
collected in all States declined by 5 
percent in 1946 to $175 million. Col- 
lections were lower in 29 States, 
higher in 19 States, and approximately 
the same in 1 State. Increases ranged 
from 0.2 percent in Tennessee to 30.4 
percent in New Mexico; 14 of the 19 
States recorded increases ranging up 
to 10 percent. The declines ranged 
from 0.2 percent in Illinois to 73 per- 
cent in Arizona; in 21 States they were 
between 0.2 and 10 percent. The in- 
dustrial States of California, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania all reported declines. 

Expenditures under social security 
programs.—A total cash outgo of $2.2 
billion—69 percent more than the $1.3 
billion expended in 1945—was re- 
corded in 1946 under the several social 
security programs itemized in table 4. 
The programs of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, which was transferred from the 
Department of Labor to the Social 
Security Administration on July 16, 
1946, are included, for comparability, 
in the figures for both years. 

From $637 million in the first 
quarter of 1946, the quarterly rate of 
outgo declined continuously to $457 
million in the last quarter. In 1945, 
by contrast, expenditures increased 
from the first to the fourth quarters 
of the year. Chiefly responsible for 
the diverse pattern of quarterly ex- 
penditures in the 2 years were the 
withdrawals by States from the un- 
employment trust fund, which in- 
creased throughout 1945 and declined 
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during 1946. In both 1945 and 1946, 
State withdrawals were the largest 
single item in social security outgo. 
In 1945, when withdrawals totaled 
$462 million, they represented 36 per- 
cent of aggregate outgo; in 1946, 
withdrawals of $1.1 billion accounted 
for 51 percent. Federal grants to 
States for administrative expenses of 


State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams likewise increased, from $43 
million in 1945 to $60 million in 1946. 

All States except Michigan, which 
reached its peak withdrawals in 1945, 
withdrew more from the unemploy- 
ment trust fund in 1946 than in 1945. 
The total amount withdrawn by all 
States in 1946 was 122 percent greater 


Table 8.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes, by internal 
revenue collection district, for the calendar year 1946 and October-December 1946! 


{In thousands] 


















































Calendar year 1946 October-December 1946 
Internal revenue collection 
district in— Insurance Unem- Insurance Unem- 
Total contribu- | ployment Total contribu- | ployment 
tions ? taxes * tions ? taxes 3 

0 $1, 470, 643. 3/$1, 295, 406.0) °$175, 237.3) $365, 657. 3} $353, 331.2) *$12, 326.1 
at cna teaninnaans nied 13, 860. 3 *12, 092.5 *1, 767.8 3, 542.4 3, 420. 1 *122. 3 
I acdenienten hen aeeraihietunendidaal 3, 076. 9 2, 805. 1 *271.8 775.8 767.0 8.9 
SEs aan , 959. 8 4,417.8 542.0 1, 266. 2 1, 255. 0 “11, l 
California (2 districts)... ....... 103, 229.2}  °89,390.9)  %13,838.3 28, 351.1 27, 654. 8 *606. 2 
i TE 8, 662.7 7, 808. 1 *854.7 2, 204. 5 2, 224.4 *70. 2 
RESET 27, 867.0 *24, 282.9 *3, 584.1 6, 765. 8 6, 596. 3 *169.5 
inti karate lhe 10, 132. 6 *8, 529.5 1, 603. 1 2, 337.1 *2, 203.7 *133.3 
EERE TSS 14, 320. 6 12, 933. 6 *1, 387.0 3, 345. 4 3, 292. 7 52.7 
STEER aid 18, 039. 6 16, 289. 1 1, 750. 5 4, 629. 6 4, 486.7 142.9 
Hawaii... a Se: 3, 568. 5 3, 194.4 374. 2 868. 9 855.9 *13.0 
ES SR 2, 920. 1) 2, 624.9 295. 2 779. 5 775.3 *4.2 
Illinois (2 districts) SER Gee a 140, 778. 8 125, 386.7 *15, 392. 1 32, 325. 7] 30, 858. 1 *1, 467.6 
EN EE 27, 527.0 24, 402.8 *3, 124. 2 6, 901. 1) 6, 812.5 *88.7 
DER chcahdnicabaudeantambabad 12, 492.9 11, 263. 5 °, Pony 4 3, 159. 0| 3, 106. 5 *52.5 
| ETS AS ee 7, 858. 3 *6, 910.1 8. 2 1, 956. 0} 1, 904. 4 51.7 
DT nics adusnainianese-siinil 11, 239.0 9, 997.0 “1, 242.0 2, 865. 7| 2, 817.4 *48.3 
ear aS 12, 548.0 11, 098. 5 *1, 449.5 2, 977. 5| 2, 924.3 *53.3 
ra: 6, 120. 4 *5, 413.3 °707. 2 1, 539. 2 1,515.9 23.3 

ers tame “(including Dist. of 
TE , 247.1 22, 337. 2) *2, 910.9 6, 101.1 5, 998. 2 *103.0 
Massachusetts...___...---._---- 61, 303. 6 54, 263.3 7,040.3 14, 663.9 14, 304.7 359. 2 
ee 87, 037. 5 *75, 103. 2 *11, 934.3 23, 830.7 22, 500. 5 *}, 330.3 
DT. st.cnduetadcdcsetiel 21, 992.9 19, 548. 2 *2, 444.7 5, 550. 0 5, 415. 0 *135.0 
Sa 4, 644.4 4, 228.9 °415.5 1, 186. 6} 1, 180.3 "6.4 
Missouri (2 districts) ............ 38, 222. 6 33, 783. 1 4,439.5 9, 379. 9) 9, 093.9 286.0 
anal 2, 219.1 2, 042.0 177.1 618. 6| 612. 1 6.5 
EE AAR ART 6, 996. 5 6, 286. 2 *710.4 1, 778. 5] 1, 732. 6 "45.8 
SEE NESS 1, 329.3 1, 224. 5 104. 8 335. 9| 334.7 “4.3 
New Hampshire 4, 219.4 3, 800. 1 419.3 1, 071. 0} 1, 054. 5 *16.5 
New Jersey (2 distri cts) .. 51, 720.2 °45, 161.4 "6, 558. 8 12, 504. 8} 12, 026. 0 *478.8 
Se Mt inatttanenbonctases 1, 885. 2 *1, 732.1 153.0 520. . 516.6 4.1 
New York (6 districts) _.......-. 297, 703.0 263, 251.6)  %34,451.4 71, 019. 1} 68, 268. 6 *2, 750.5 
North Carolina EIS SE 20, 445.9 17, 996. 1) 2, 449.8 5, 079.8 4, 968. 6 *111.2 
North Dakota 1, 276.3 1, 194.8 81.5 342. 0| 339. 9 *2.1 
Ohio (4 districts) 97, 563. 8 °85, 547.8 *12, 016.0 24, 825. 2 23, 884. 4 *940.8 
Oklahoma... 12, 250.3 10, 904. 1 1, 346.1 3, O15, 6} 2, 920. 1 95.5 
Oregon lected 12, 503.0 *10, 914.1 *1, 588.9 3, 230. 8} 3, 194.7 *36. 1 
Pennsylvania (3 districts). ‘ 131, 250.8} *114, 068.8 *17, 182.0 33, 566. 4 32, 003. 9 *1, 562.5 
Rhode Island - , 683. 7 8, 623.1 *1, 060.7 2, 314. 5) 2, 295. 9 *18.6 
South Carolina. 8, 519. 8} 7, 561.5 958. 3 2, 080. 2) 2, 020. 5 59.7 
South Dakota 1, 525.4 1, 416.7 108. 7 403. 8) 401.8 2.0 
. | ee eee 16, 304. 6 14, 484.0 1, 820. 6 3, 912.4| *58.8 
Texas (2< listricts) 39, 533. 0 35, 060. 3 4,472.7 9, 858. 5] 173. 5 
Utah 3, 532. 5 3, 164.9 *367.6 871.0 *3.0 
Vermont... 2, 291. 1 , 058. 4 232. 7 585. 5 576.1 9.5 
Virginia 16, 391.3 14, 613.9 “1,777.4 4, 338. 4 4, 230. 5) *107.8 
Washington (including Alaska). | 21, 034.1 *18, 446.4 *2, 587.8 5, 495. 5) 5, 325. 2 *170.3 
West Virginia an 11, 550.7 10, 199. 2 *1, 351.5 2, 888. 0 2, 849. 8| *38. 2 
Wisconsin - - named 30, 051.3 26, 449. 1 *3, 602. 2! 7, 272.5 7, 077.4 *195.1 
Wyoming a 1, 213.0 1, 101. 3) ug 335. 8 327 dl *3.2 

| | 








*Less than in corresponding period of preceding 
calendar year. 

1 Data are based on warrants covered by the 
Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury 
Department and therefore differ slightly from tax 
receipts in tables 6 and 9, which are based on the 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. Amounts 
listed in this table represent collections made in 
internal revenue collection districts in the respective 
States and covered into Treasury. The amount re- 


ceived by a particular district does not necessarily 


represent taxes paid with respect to employment 
within the State in which that district is located 

2 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, 
and employees. 

3 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers 
only. Amounts collected under State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws and deposited in State unem- 
ployment funds not included. 


payable by employers 


Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Ac- 


counts. 


than that in 1945. As in the case of 
deposits, there was a wide range in 
withdrawals; South Dakota withdrew 
only $208,000, while New York with- 
drew $190 million. 

Federal grants to States for old-age 
assistance formed the second largest 
outgo item in both 1945 and 1946, 
while benefits paid under old-age and 
survivors insurance ranked third in 
both years. Disbursements of $809 
million in 1946 for old-age assistance 
and old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits, combined, accounted for 38 
percent of social security outgo dur- 
ing the year. These two programs 
represented 49 percent of the total in 
1945, and 70 percent in 1944, when un- 
employment insurance withdrawals 
reached their lowest level. Grants of 
$86 million for aid to dependent chil- 
dren accounted for 4 percent of the 
1946 total, and grants of $38 million 
for maternal and child health and 
welfare programs represented an- 
other 2 percent; both percentages 
were approximately the same (4 per- 
cent) in 1945. Administrative ex- 
penses for social security programs 
were $44 million in 1946, or 2 percent 
of the total cash outgo for social 
security. 

While larger withdrawals from the 
unemployment trust fund were a 
major factor in raising social security 
outgo in 1946, almost every other pro- 
gram in the group also contributed. 
Old-age and = survivors. insurance 
benefits of $378 million were 38 per- 
cent more than payments during 1945, 
while grants for old-age assistance 
rose by 24 percent to $431 million. 
Grants for aid to dependent children 
were $86 million, 62 percent more 
than in 1945. The only decline dur- 
ing the year was in the grants for the 
emergency maternity and infant care 
program, which fell from $41 million 
in 1945 to $25 million. Expenditures 
for the other three types of maternal 
and child health and welfare grants 
increased from $11.2 million to $12.7 
million. 


The increase in grants resulting 
from the 1946 amendments to the 
public assistance provisions of the 
Social Security Act began to be re- 
flected in expenditures during the 
third quarter (table 4). The larger 
volume of grants is also reflected in 
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table 11, which shows grants to each 


State during the last 6 months 
both 1945 and 1946. 


Federal grants 


of 


for the three public assistance pro- 
grams totaled $315 million 
checks-paid basis) in the second half 


(on 


of 1946, 46 percent more than grants 


a for the same purposes in the last 6 


months of 1945. 


Table 9.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-47 


[In thousands] 





























Receipts Expenditures Assets 
| N i 
Period Transfers —_ Net total Cash with | Credit of a 
and appro- Interest Benefit —_ ox rome t disbursing | fund account = o—_ 
priations to received payments eapenees 2 pith officer atend| at end of | "peed 
trust fund ! acquired 3 of period | period 
Geeeiative, January 1937-January 1947 $9, 010, 110 $730, 482 $1, 340, 403 $212, 642 $8, 078, 734 $52, 393 | $56, 420 $8, 187, 547 
iseal year: | 
ae 1, 309, 919 123, 854 239, 834 26, 950 1, 137, 411 35, 092 | 32, 007 6, 613, 381 
Sn 1, 238, 218 147, 766 320, 510 37,427 1, 002, 453 49, 167 | 43, 527 7, 641, 428 
7 months ended: 
January 1945 ........- ae 708, 861 11, 186 130, 630 15, 226 544, 964 30, 376 36, 371 6, 020, 582 
January 1946.......-- 683, 971 32, 083 172, 602 19, 250 498, 143 44, 884 48, 275 7, 137, 583 
ees 750, 595 5A, 204 236, 407 22, 272 530, 000 52, 393 56, 420 8, 187, 547 
1946 
PEED. wccacicc<e Siete 32, 819 15, 371 27, 953 3, 309 —10, 347 44, 884 | 48, 275 7, 137, 583 
EE. occcccoucce : ot | eee 27, 707 4 ees 46, 153 215, 538 7, 306, 114 
SS ae 18, 367 9, 242 | 28, 589 3, 309 180, 000 46, 509 30, 893 7, 301, 825 
EE ENTE 1 60, 752 26 | 29, 545 3, 853 —5, 000 47, 925 | 61, 857 7, 329, 206 
RAINES 268, 945 ssidibeiae 30, 855 \ payee 48, 037 | 295, 982 7, 563, 443 
EEE 6, 634 106, 415 31, 212 , 853 329, 310 49, 167 43, 527 7, 641, 428 
— a ee | |) ae . 33, 333 Se 56, 133 | 64, 48 7, 669, 416 
0 SS ee — mesial 0 OS 34, 553 3, 680 ey: 52, 828 313, 966 7, 915, 528 
Genptember................ hpad nin ia 8, 339 9, 242 33, 407 | 2, 880 290, 000 56, 622 | 1, 456 7, 896, 812 
October..........---.-- : 69, 952 33, 832 | 3, 679 —10, 000 46, 303 | 54, 273 7, 929, 310 
November.._.....----- oma wekiihe | cf Dee 33, 529 | i 3 44, 652 | 295, 320 8, 168, 707 
| SOE ee | 7,185 11, 238 33, 587 | 3, 741 250, 000 51, 845 | 19, 222 8, 149, 801 
1947 | 
TE: cian dgammenininainx cackademeae 42, 263 33, 665 | 34, 164 | gy a 52, 393 56, 420 8, 187, 547 

















Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 


the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 


2 Represents salary payments of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, which beginning July 1946 are paid directly from the fund, and reimburse- 
ments to the, Treasury for other administrative expenses in connection with 


redeemed. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 10.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-47 


[In thousands] 


administering old-age and survivors insurance; before July 1946, salaries of the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance were included with reimbursements. 
3 Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities 





| Net total 





State accounts 


| Railroad unemployment insurance account 
































Period Total — G aah pr oy 
er at end o . } 
1ent secu-| at end of y Balance Balance 
| period | vit an > | pated Deposits | Interest With- | atend of | Deposits | Imterest Benefit | at end of 
ones ® | pe P credited | drawals* | period | P | credited | payments | Doriog 33 
Cumulstive, January | | | | 
F a fanaa ae | $7,609,624 | $7, 579,000 $30, 624 |$10, 057, 034 $662, 786 is $3, 921,474 | $6, 799, 401 $683, 504 $54, 784 $90, 939 $810, 223 
iscal year: | | | | 
1944-45 ean Suid .-| 7,315,258 | 1,437,173 | 8,084 | 1, 256,003 | 113, 140 | 70,492 | 6,679,108 118, 794 | 10, 502 785 636, 150 
I Oa a 101, 827 | 40, 120 1, 009, 909 130,373 | 1,128,720 | 6, 690, 773 116, 214 | 13, 220 17, 197 758, 347 
7 months ended: | | } 
January 1945........-- | 6,674,828 783, 000 | 21, 828 702, 542 | 53, 281 34,052 | 6,102,174 60, 489 4, 898 331 572, 654 
January 1946... .--. --| 7,497,917 151,010 39, 733 596, 612 | 65, 454 552, 446 6, 788, 831 59, 102 6, 438 2, 475 709, 086 
January 1947..__- . | 7, 609, 624 170, 000 | 30, 624 506, 780 64, 931 | 463, 983 | 6, 799, 401 64, 908 7, 515 29, 123 810, 223 
' | | | | 
1946 | | | | 
January - -.-- sae . 7, 497, 917 — 50,000 | 39, 733 | 32, 898 | 57, 042 } 134, 146 6, 788, 730 67 | 5, 644 1,081 709, 187 
February -.-. sain .| 7,518,918 ail 60, 735 | 157, 391 15 | 135, 621 6, 810, 515 782 | 1 1, 567 708, 403 
March...-- 7,425,962 | —80,000 47,779 7,7 3, 705 | 136,100 | 6,691, 900 27, 964 | 368 | 2, 673 734, 062 
Se 7, 352, 437 | — 80, 000 | 5A, 253 39, 431 383 | 110, 207 | 6, 621, 507 49 | 40 3, 268 730, 930 
| RES 7, 439, 485 | 85, 000 56, 302 3 ae ] 109, 380 6, 710, 892 2 faa 3, 119 728, 593 
SS ’ | 25, 816 40, 120 9, 930 | 60, 816 90,966 | 6,690, 672 27, 559 | 6, 374 | 4, 094 758, 44 
July. _- | — 50, 000 50, 916 40, 043 25 | 83, 915 | 6, 646, 825 58 | 3 4, 744 763, 091 
August_..-- 57 | 135, 000 41, 267 Ff eee 80, 418 6, 774, 359 ae 2, 924 760, 907 
September -- 2 7, 515, 467 | —5, 000 26, 467 8, 377 3, 434 | 59, 870 6, 726, 301 31, 616 | 375 | 3, 733 789, 166 
October... samo 7, 491, 752 | — 25, 000 27, 752 42, 045 161 4 62, 357 6, 706, 150 124 18 3, 794 785, 602 
November-...-...-.-.--- 7, 591, 949 | 100, 000 27, 949 eee 51, 620 6, 808, 880 DD Riveduictincunamaes | 3, 576 783, 069 
December --.------ 7, 666, 266 |............ 21, 255 16, 824 4, 603 55, 367 6, 774, 940 31, 299 522 | 4, 597 810, 315 
| 
1947 } | | | 
Re ee 7, 609, 624 15,000 | 30, 624 | 37, 189 56, 708 | 69, 436 6, 799, 401 28 6, 597 | 6, 756 810, 223 








3Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund amounting to $56,864,000. 
4 Includes withdrawal by California of $200,000 for disability insurance benefits. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


1 Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities 
redeemed. 

2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $106,974,000. 
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Table 11.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department through December of 


Fiscal year 





1945-46 

State through 
December, 

| total 
Total . a 1 $254, 808. 5 
Alahama 6 
Alaska 7 
Arizona 3 
Arkansas r & 
California F 89.3 
Colorado 4] 

Connecticut 6 





Delaware 2.3 
District of Columbia 4.6 
Florida .8 
Georgia .2 
Hawaii a 
Idaho .2 
Illinois % | 
Indiana 0 
Iowa 8 | 
Kansas 2 
Kentucky 2.8 
Louisiana .4 
Maine 9 
Maryland 2. O87 
Massachusetts : 11, 646 
Michigan 13, 468 
Minnesota 5, 493 
Mississippi 1, 906. 
Missouri 11, O83 
Montana 1, 354 
Nebraska. -. 4 2, 728. 
Nevada..__. - 336. 
New Hampshire ia 832. 
New Jersey... ‘ ; 3, 959. 
New Mexico : 979. 
New York ‘ 20, 706. 
North Carolina 2, 563 
North Dakota F 1,071.5 
Ohio are = 13, 777.6 
Oklahoma 10, 957 
Oregon... 3, 146 
Pennsylvania 12, 305, 
Puerto Rico... ...-. aor 152. 
Rhode Island 1,317.4 
South Carolina 1, 966. 2 
South Dakota 1, 219.7 
Tennessee 3, 691.7 
Texas i = 14, 911.9 
| See ; 1,906.8 | 
Vermont . 614.4 
Virginia 1, 496.7 | 
Washington 8, 509. 9 
West Virginia 1, 912.1 
Wisconsin... 5, 154.2 
Wyoming 486. 1 


fiscal years 1945-46 and 1946-47 


[In thousands] 
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1, 201. 
3, 040. 
1, 525. 
5, 589. 
22, 424. 
2. 657. 
690. 
1, 617. 
12, 415 
3, 382. 
6, 250 
778.2 | 


! Includes $124,665 to California for public health work, granted in August 
but charged to the appropriation for the preceding fiscal year. 
2 Does not administer aid to the blind. 
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Fisca] year 1946-47 through December 








of Accounts. 








: Unemploy- ao" a 
Aid to Aid to | ment oie, Maternal and Services , ( hild wel- 
dependent the blind lance adminis- child health | for ¢ ripple d fare 
children tration services children service 
| 
$54, 229.8 $7,340.9 |  $30,337.4 $2, 470.7 $1, 121.6 
954. 7 76.4 353.8 114.8 20. 4 
43.9 (2) 49.1 17.7 12.6 
381.4 96.9 | 141.6 | 21.5 7.5 
704.8 113.9 | 282.6 | 97.3 40.1 
1, 768. 5 1, 053. 0 3, 546.0 95.6 36.8 
705. 1 62.8 109.6 20.0 x 9 
426.3 | 16.6 | 472.9 61.0 14.1 
59.5 | 11.0 | 71.9 5.8 §.7 
205.3 | 30.5 | 177.5 27.0 7.0 
1, 134. 2 309. 7 | 280.9 | | 54. 4 13.8 
718.6 426. 2 | 58.1 103.0 30.7 
230.9 9 62.7 11.4 14.6 7.0 
278.7 127.9 30.8 14.1 13.8 
3, 327.8 2,127.7 | 131.4 79. € 12.1 
1, 195.6 569.3 75.0 8. 1 25.1 
559.8 | 161.5 19.3 83.9 39.4 
559. 6 72.0 44.4 6.6 
956. 6 234.4 91.0 47.1 
1, 394.3 556.9 63.1 20.0 
287.7 168. 4 | 50. 5 16.2 
803.3 | 163. 0 35.5 31 15.9 
1, 521.8 | 1,141.4 77.2 70.9 17.4 
2, 696. 4 | 1, 704. 7 79.1 64 16.0 
976.6 | 339.7 71.5 61.8 40,8 
470.7 | 204. 1 52. 5 61.0 21. I 
2, 376. 2 | 601.9 3.0 38. 3 4.1 
257.8 23.0 8.3 12.2 0.7 
421.0 | 87.1 28. 6 32.7 9.7 
(3) 79.1 1.7 10.3 2 
151.7 | 115.6 31.4 10.1 7.9 
609.0 | 79.7 1, 358. 5 49.5 59.0 124 
426.4 29.6 $1.1 36. 2 15.6 10.7 
6, 319.3 518.9 4,811.1 59. 2 7.4 36. 5 
907.9 | 230.6 | 353. 7 72.0 6. 7 41.9 
316.4 18.4 49 6 15.1 33. 0 14.7 
1, 232.9 370.6 | 1, 455.9 93. 4 7.6 34.1 
3, 708. 1 338.0 | K 5 28. 1 9.4 22.2 
288. 5 55.2 | 45.4 25.7 20. 0 
6, 827. 1 (3) a1 117.2 141.7 41.8 
(3) | (3) | (3) 86. 6 20.8 14.1 
| 
226. 7 10.8 | 197.2 20. 2 19. 2 6.3 
522.7 | 106. 1 181.8 111.1 76. 2 45.2 
242.3 | 18.7 | 55.3 11.2 23.8 11.0 
1, 717.2 | 147.9 428. 4 51.2 23.6 19.8 
1, 269.9 588. 2 | 1, 113.3 129. 5 23. 1 57.8 
407.6 22.6 | 156.6 22.5 35.9 10.1 
92.8 23.2 76.7 13.0 22.3 9.5 
421.9 75. 4 | 273. 1 88. 4 52.3 28.9 
807.8 119.6 776. 4 76.3 35. 4 10.4 
1, 232. 4 75.8 350. 0 41.4 87.2 39. 7 
1, 021.2 159.9 341.9 32.0 63. 6 21.2 
63. 0 17.6 68. 6 13.8 17.8 7.4 
No plan approved by the Social Security Administration. 
Source: Compiled from data furnished by the Treasury Department, Bureau 
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Recent Publications in the Field 
of Social Security’ 


Social Security Administration 


BuREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 
Principles Underlying the Prevail- 
ing Conditions of Work Standard. 
Washington: The Bureau, 1947. 
25 pp. Processed. (Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Program Let- 
ter No. 130.) 

Discusses the interpretation of 
provisions of State acts relating to 
the denial of benefits if the wages, 
hours, or other conditions of work 
are substantially less favorable to the 
individual than those prevailing for 
similar work in the locality. Limited 
free distribution; apply to the Bureau 
of Employment Security, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Washington 
25, D. C. 

BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. STAND- 
ARDS AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
DIvIsION. Hearing Decisions in 
Public Assistance; A Series of Se- 
lected Decisions Issued by State 
Public Assistance Agencies and Re- 
leased With Comments. Washing- 
ton: The Bureau, 1947. 8 pp. 
Processed. (Vol. I, January 1947.) 
The first of a new series designed 

to contribute to the improvement of 

the hearings process and to throw 
light on the effectiveness of individ- 
ual hearings in safeguarding the 
rights of the claimant. Limited free 
distribution to research workers and 
interested agencies; apply to the 

Bureau of Public Assistance, Social 

Security Administration, Washing- 

ton 25, D. C. 

BuREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
and BurEAU OF EMPLOYMENT SEcU- 
RITY. Temporary Disability Insur- 
ance Coordinated With Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. Washington: 
U. S. Social Security Administra- 
tion, 1947. 32 pp. Processed. 

A revised edition of an earlier re- 
port, Temporary Disability Compen- 
sation. Deals with the substantive 
and administrative problems of a 
State program of temporary disability 


* The inclusion of prices of publica- 
tions in this list is intended as a service 
to the reader, but any orders must be 
directed to publishers or booksellers and 
not to the Social Security Administra- 
tion or the Federal Security Agency. 
Federal publications for which prices are 
listed should be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 


insurance, without provision for 

medical care, to be administered by a 

State employment security agency in 

coordination with the State unem- 

ployment insurance program. Lim- 

ited free distribution to research 

workers and interested agencies; ap- 
ply to the Bureau of Research and 

Statistics, Social Security Adminis- 

tration, Washington 25, D. C. 

CHILDREN’S BUREAU. Homemaker 
Service, a Method of Child Care. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1946. 36 pp. (U.S. Children’s 
Bureau Publication 296, 1946.) 10 
cents. 

“Discusses the basic procedures and 
fundamental principles in the organ- 
ization of a program of homemaker 
service.” 

Social Security Yearbook, 1945. (An- 
nual supplement, for the calendar 
year 1945, to the Social Security 
Bulletin.) U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1947. 182 pp., including 160 tables, 
15 charts, and index. 75 cents. Is- 
sues for previous years are also on 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Govt. Print. Off., Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., as follows: for 1939, 50 
cents; for 1940 and 1941, 70 cents 
each; for 1942, 50 cents; for 1943, 
45 cents (out of print) ; and for 1944, 
50 cents. 

The 1945 Yearsoox, a basic refer- 
ence source on social security, de- 
scribes the socio-economic and finan- 
cial aspects of various public programs 
for social security and related pay- 
ments in the United States. Separate 
sections provide basic data, with 
analyses, for each of the operating 
programs for which the Social Se- 
curity Board (now the Social Security 
Administration) had administrative 
responsibility in 1945—old-age and 
survivors insurance, unemployment 
insurance, and public assistance. An- 
other section gives basic data on cer- 
tain operations of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service that are related to the 
social security program. The YEarR- 
BOOK also presents an annual chron- 
ology of developments affecting social 
security and related programs in the 
United States and foreign countries. 
Presentation of the basic data, in gen- 
eral, follows the pattern of previous 
YEARBOOKS. 

Some Basic Readings in Social Secu- 
rity. Washington: U. 8S. Govt. 


Print. Off., 1947. 94 pp. (Publica- 

tion No. 28, January 1947.) 

Free distribution; apply to the 
Social Security Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


STONE, Syprt A.; CASTENDYCK, ELSA; 
and Hanson, Harotp B. Children in 
the Community; the St. Paul Ex- 
periment in Child Welfare. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1946. 
182 pp. (U. S. Children’s Bureau 
Publication 317, 1946.) 35 cents. 
Discussion of the experimental 

project, carried on by the Children’s 

Bureau in cooperation with local and 

private agencies, to study methods and 

techniques relating to the treatment 
of children with personality and be- 
havior problems. 


General 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. Re- 
port of Proceedings of the Sizty- 
fifth Convention . . . October 7 to 
17, Inclusive, 1946. Washington: 
The Federation, 1946. 652 pp. 
Includes statements and resolutions 

pertaining to an expanded social se- 

curity program which would include 
health insurance. 

AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
SERVICES. Fourth Report of the 
Director-General of Social Serv- 
ices, Year Ended 30th June, 1945. 
Canberra: L. F. Johnston, Govt. 
Printer, 1946. 13 pp. 9d. 

“Commissions of Economic and Social 
Council.” United Nations Weekly 
Bulletin, Lake Success, New York, 
Vol. 2, Jan. 14, 1947, pp. 16-19. 15 
cents. 

Describes the functions and lists 
the members of the various com- 
missions. 


CRUIKSHANK, NELSON H. “Issues in 
Social Security.” American Fed- 
erationist, Washington, Vol. 54, 
Feb. 1947, pp. 26-28. 50 cents. 
Comments on ways of improving 

and expanding the present program. 


“Establishment of a Supreme Council 
of Social Welfare in Portugal.” 
International Labour Review, Mon- 
treal, Vol. 54, Nov.—Dec. 1946, p. 
387. 50 cents. 

Outlines the duties of the advisory 
body which is to be responsible for 
the study of social welfare and related 
problems. 

FarBER, Davip J. The Administration, 
Under Collective Bargaining, of 
Weljare Plans Based on Employer 
Contributions. Washington: U.S. 
National Wage Stabilization Board, 
1946. 44 pp. Processed. (NWSB 
Research and Statistics Report No. 
1.) 
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Describes day-to-day operation and 
administration of a number of typical 
plans. 

GUATEMALA. Laws. Ley Orgdnica del 
Instituto Guatemalteco de Seguri- 
dad Social. Guatemala: Minis- 
terio de Economia y Trabajo, 1946. 
76 pp. (Decreto Legislativo Numero 
295.) 

The text of the law which provides 
for a comprehensive social insurance 
program for Guatemala. 

Haber, Witiiam. “Security, Freedom 
and Modern Technology.” Annals 
of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, Philadelphia, 
Vol. 249, Jan. 1947, pp. 152-159. $2. 
Discusses the problems of shaping 

“our social and economic institutions 

so as to provide maximum secu- 

rity without compromising our basic 
freedoms.” 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE, 
TWENTY-EIGHTH SESSION, SEATTLE, 
1946. Record of Proceedings. Mon- 
treal: International Labor Office, 
1946. 411 pp. 

Contains the verbatim report of the 
proceedings, the reports of the com- 
mittees, and the text of conventions, 
recommendations, and_ resolutions 
adopted by the maritime session of the 
International Labor Conference. 
Kroot, Joun A., Editor. “Developing 

a Working International Order— 

Political, Economic and Social.” 

Proceedings of the Academy of Po- 

litical Science, New York, Vol. 22, 

Jan. 1947, pp. 1-142. $2.50. 

A series of papers presented at the 
annual meeting of the Academy which 
includes The Inter-American System 
and the United Nations, by Nelson 
Rockefeller; The Work of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, by Winfield W. Rief- 
ler; and The Fate of Refugees and 
Displaced Persons, by Joseph P. 


Chamberlain. 
May, Georrrey. “Social Security in 
Britain.” Public Welfare, Chicago, 


Vol. 5, Jan. 1947, pp. 13-16 f.; Feb. 

1947, pp. 30-35. 50 cents each issue. 

Outlines the aims, provisions, and 
administration of the English social 
insurance program. 

MExICcO. UNIVERSIDAD NACIONAL AU- 
TONOMA. INSTITUTO DE DSRECHO 
CompaRADO. Codigo de Seguridad 
Social, Comentado y Corcordado. 
Mexico: 1946. 203 pp. 

The text of the Mexican social secu- 
rity law and various decrees and regu- 
lations pertaining to it. 


Commission Points the 
The Child, Washington, Vol. 


“National 
Way.” 


11, Jan. 1947, pp. 115-118. 10 cents. 

Summarizes the December meeting 
of the National Commission on Chil- 
dren and Youth, successor to the Na- 
tional Commission on Children in 
Wartime, and gives the text of the 
recommendations adopted. 

“Reform of the Swedish National 
Pension Scheme.” International 
Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 54, 
Nov.—Dec. 1946, pp. 384-387. 50 
cents. 

Information on amount of benefits 
and eligibility conditions for old-age, 
invalidity and sickness, widow’s, and 
blind benefits under the new law 
which becomes effective January l, 
1948. 

Spain. INSTITUTO NACIONAL DE PRE- 
VISION. Anuario... 1945. Madrid: 
Instituto Nacional de Prevision, 
1946. 448 pp. 

The National Insurance Institute’s 
annual report for 1945, which has in- 
formation on legislation enacted in 
1945, the organization of the Insti- 
tute, and operating statistics on the 
insurance and assistance programs. 
“A Year of Decision; Taking Stock 

of the New Administration and 

Those Who Will Run It.” National 

Insurance Gazette, London, Vol. 36, 

Jan. 9, 1947, pp. 13-14 f. 6d. 

Discusses the organization of re- 
gional and local offices established by 
the Ministry of National Insurance 
to administer the social insurance 
programs. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


“How the Age at Retirement Is Af- 
fected by the 1946 Amendments.” 
Monthly Review (Railroad Retire- 
ment Board), Chicago, Vol. 8, Jan. 
1947, pp. 9-11. 

“Reopening of Annuity Claims Under 
the 1946 Amendments.” Monthly 
Review (Railroad Retirement 
Board), Chicago, Vol. 8, Jan. 1947, 
pp. 6-8 f. 

Describes the types of retirement 
claims which will be reopened and the 
conditions under which their reopen- 
ing may result in new or higher 
awards. 

U. S. Rat~roaD RETIREMENT Boarp. 
Third Actuarial Valuation of the 
Assets and Liabilities Under the 
Railroad Retirement Acts as of 
December 31, 1944. Chicago: The 
Board, 1946. 42 pp. Processed. 
Based on the benefit and tax 

structure of the railroad retirement 

system before the 1946 amendments. 

WEINBERG, A. A. “Retirement Plan- 
ning for Public Employees.” 


State , 


Government, Chicago, Vol. 20, Jan. 

1947, pp. 10-19 f. 50 cents. 

Discussion of the essential features 
of a retirement program, with tables 
showing the comparable features of 
State retirement systems. 


Employment Security 


BRANDEIS, ELIZABETH. “The Role of 
Unemployment Compensation.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
20, Dec. 1946, pp. 494-510. $1.25. 
An answer to the article by Walter 

A. Morton, “Unemployment Compen- 

sation in Wisconsin,” which appeared 

in the September issue of the Social 

Service Review. The author main- 

tains that the unemployment insur- 

ance system cannot be expected to 
carry the entire burden of aid during 

a prolonged period of unemployment. 

CALIFORNIA. DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOY- 
MENT. California Employment and 
Payrolls in 1944. Sacramento: The 
Department, 1946. 36 pp. (Report 
1277.) 

Reports on workers and wages cov- 
ered by the California Unemployment 
Insurance Act, classified by industry 
and county. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Public 
Investment and Full Employment. 
Montreal: The Office, 1946. 348 pp. 
(Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 3.) $1.75. 

An analysis of the financial and 
technical problems relating to the 
anticyclical timing of public invest- 
ment, with suggested methods of over- 
coming them. Outlines the experience 
of various countries with such pro- 
grams during the 1930’s, and com- 
ments on postwar governmental 
planning. 

“Labor Exchanges Abroad.” Employ- 
ment Service Review, Washington, 
Vol. 14, Jan. 1947, pp. 3-18. 10 cents. 
An account of the public employ- 

ment service systems in Japan, Ger- 

many, Great Britain, Canada, and 

Chile. 

LEONTIEF, WASSILY. “Wages, Profit 
and Prices.” Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Cambridge, Mass., Vol. 
61, Nov. 1946, pp. 26-39. $1.25. 
Discusses the measurement of the 

interrelationship between wage rates, 

profits, and prices for 1939. 

RHODE ISLAND. UNEMPLOYMENT CoMm- 
PENSATION Boarp. Tax Reduction 
and Unemployment Compensation. 
Providence: The Board, 1946. 20, 
23 pp. Processed. 

A preliminary report discussing 
whether and in what manner the 
Rhode Island unemployment insur- 
ance tax rate should be reduced. 
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U. S. VETERANS ADMINISTRATION. A7- 
nual Report for Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30, 1946. Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1947. 202 pp. 
Includes descriptive and statistical 

information on veterans’ readjust- 

ment allowances. 

U. S. Women’s Bureau. Employment 
of Women in the Early Postwar 
Period With Background of Pre- 
war and War Data. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1946. 14 pp. 
(Bulletin No. 211.) 10 cents. 

WEINTRAUB, SIDNEY. “Monopoly Pric- 
ing and Unemployment.” Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Vol. 61, Nov. 1946, 
pp. 108-124. $1.25. 

An inquiry into the amount of un- 
employment caused by monopoly 
pricing. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


“APWA Round Table Conference.” 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 5, 
Jan, 1947, pp. 2-12 ff. 50 cents. 


Reports on the 1946 conference of 
the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, which was concerned with 
developing programs for participating 
in international social welfare and 
with examining and evaluating the 
structure of social welfare in this 
country. 

Aronson, ALBERT H. “A Postwar Per- 
sonnel Perspective.” Public Wel- 
fare, Chicago, Vol. 5, Feb. 1947, pp. 
36-39. 50 cents. 

Discussion of policies and tech- 
niques necessary for the further de- 
velopment of merit-system adminis- 
tration in public welfare agencies. 
Bronson, Etste M. “The Restoration 

and Conservation of Eyesight in 

Kansas.” Journal of Rehabilita- 

tion, Des Moines, Iowa, Vol. 13, Feb. 

1947, pp. 18-22 f. 50 cents. 

Describes the medical care program 
of the State Division of Services for 
the Blind. 

CARLSON, Victor D. “Public Assist- 
ance Can Be Made a Preventive 
Welfare Program.” Public Welfare 
News (North Carolina State Board 
of Public Welfare), Raleigh, Vol. 9, 
Dec. 1946, pp. 5-8. 

Shows how, despite restricted cov- 
erage and inadequate benefits, the 
public assistance programs alleviate 
economic insecurity. 

COUNCIL OF JEWISH FEDERATIONS AND 
WELFARE Funps. Yearbook, Jewish 
Social Work, 1943-44-45. New 


York: The Council, 1946. Various 
paging. 


Statistics on family service, child 
care, institutional care of the aged, 
hospital service, and clinical service. 
Davipson, Ronatp. “The British So- 

cial Service Plan.” Social Service 

Review, Chicago, Vol. 20, Dec. 1946, 

pp. 474-478. $1.25. 

Reviews social security measures 
already enacted in Great Britain and 
outlines the principles on which the 
assistance program will be based. 
DELLIQUADRI, FRED. “Wyoming Public 

Welfare Program.” Public Welfare, 

Chicago, Vol. 5, Feb. 1947, pp. 41-43. 

50 cents. 

A historical review. 

GREAT BRITAIN. CARE OF CHILDREN 
CoMMITTEE. Report. London: 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1946. 195 
pp. (Cmd. 6922.) 3s. 

Outlines the statutory provisions 
for the care of children deprived of 2 
normal home life, describes their liv- 
ing conditions, and gives the com- 
mittee’s recommendations on the 
scope, administration, and type of 
care required. 

HILLIARD, RayMonD M. “The Emerg- 
ing Function of Public Institutions 
in Our Social Security Structure.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
20, Dec. 1946, pp. 479-493. $1.25. 
Stresses the need for reconsidering 

the relationship between home relief 
and institutional care and urges the 
establishment of public infirmaries 
for the chronically ill who are recipi- 
ents of public assistance. Describes 
the Illinois program which allows the 
recipient of old-age assistance or aid 
to the blind to purchase nursing care 
in a county institution. 

JOHNSON, LILLIAN J. “Treatment Fa- 
cilities of the Ryther Child Center.” 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 5, Jan. 
1947, pp. 20-23. 50 cents. 

The Seattle Center for maladjusted 
children combines the case-work serv- 
ices and diagnostic and treatment 
skills of a child guidance clinic with 
two experimental resident institutions 
where the child is placed until assimi- 
lation in the community is possible. 
N&éw York STATE. DEPARTMENT OF SO- 

CIAL WELFARE. Social Welfare Serv- 

ices in New York State. Albany: 

The Department, 1946. 15 pp. 

An outline of State and local re- 
sponsibilities and activities. 

PavuLey, RutH M. “Public Welfare 
Services in Greece.” Social Service 
Review, Chicago, Vol. 20, Dec. 1946, 
pp. 523-536. $1.25. 

Describes the reorganization in 
1945-46 of public welfare services in 
Greece which resulted in a revitalized 


Ministry of Welfare. Includes infor- 

mation on emergency relief measures. 

PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF PuB- 
tic ASSISTANCE. Current Living 
Costs as Related to Standards of 
Public Assistance in Pennsylvania, 
December 1946. Harrisburg: The 
Department, 1947. 27 pp. Proc- 
essed. 

REED, ELLERY F. “Family Income and 
Living Standards.” Public Welfare, 
Chicago, Vol. 5, Feb. 1947, pp. 
26-29 f. 50 cents. 

An evaluation of the standard of 
living provided by typical “mainte- 
nance” budgets when applied to fam- 
ily income data for seven cities. 
SCHWARTZ, Epwarp E. “Some Obser- 

vations on the Canadian Family 

Allowances Program.” Social Serv- 

ice Review, Chicago, Vol. 20, Dec. 

1946, pp. 451-473. $1.25. 

The organization and operation of 
the program and its social and eco- 
nomic effects. 


SHERE, Louis. “Some General Com- 
ments on Federal Grants.” Bulle- 
tin of the National Taz Association, 
Lancaster, Pa., Vol. 32, Dec. 1946, 
pp. 81-87. 25 cents. 

Reviews the development of the 
Federal grant-in-aid system and ex- 
amines the basis for the method of 
allocation. 


SIMONS, SAVILLA Myris. “Current 
Developments in International 
Social Welfare.” Compass, New 
York, Vol. 28, Jan. 1947, pp. 13-16. 
$1 a year. 

Covers the work of the Social Com- 
mission, the International Refugee 
Organization, and UNRRA. 

WITMER, HELEN LELAND, Editor. Psy- 
chiatric Interviews With Children. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 
1946. 443 pp. $4.50. 

Shows “by case illustrations some 
of the ways in which direct psycho- 
therapy is carried on in child guid- 
ance clinics at the present time.” 


Health and Medical Care 


Davis, Gorpon. “The Blue Cross 
Needs Change.” Modern Hospital, 
Chicago, Vol. 68, Jan. 1947, pp. 43-— 
46. 35 cents. 

Recommends the introduction of 
broader options in contracts, changes 
in methods of paying participating 
hospitals, and greater public repre- 
sentation on managing boards. 
FELIX, ROBERT H. “Operation of the 

National Mental Health Act.” 

Compass, New York, Vol. 28, Jan. 

1947, pp. 9-12. $1 a year. 

Discusses the objectives of the act, 
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which are to increase research, train 

personnel, and expand and improve 

mental health services at the com- 
munity level. 

Fe.rx, Rosert H. “The Relation of 
the National Mental Health Act to 
State Health Authorities.” Public 
Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 
62, Jan. 10, 1947, pp. 41-49. 10 
cents. 

Outlines the types of activities 
which should be included in the plans 
of State mental health authorities. 


Hoce, V. M. “The Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act.” Public 


Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 
10, 1947, pp. 49-54. 10 


62, Jan. 
cents. 
Summary of provisions. 

LawTon, Georce. Aging Successfully. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1946. 266 pp. $2.75. 

A guide for “the older man and 
woman on the most effective way of 
making the typical adjustments 
called for by later maturity.” 
“Legislation on Hospital Surveys, 

Construction and Licensing En- 

acted by State Legislatures in 1945 

and 1946 ‘As of November 15, 

1946).” Public Health Reports, 

Washington, Vol. 62, Jan. 10, 1947, 

pp. 54-66. 10 cents. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON LOCAL 
HEALTH UNITS. Proceedings 
New York: American Public Health 
Association, 1947. 160 pp. (Supple- 
ment to American Journal of Public 
Health, Vol. 37, Jan. 1947.) 


Papers and summary of discussion 
of the conference held at the School 
of Public Health, University of Michi- 
gan, September 9-13, 1946, “to con- 
sider the most effective way of getting 
complete coverage of the nation with 
efficient and economical local health 
service ...” The conference dis- 
cussed the organization, financing, 
personnel, and other problems of local 
health administration. 

PLEYDELL, ALBERT. “The Health In- 
surance Plan of Greater New York.” 
American Journal of Economics and 
Sociology, New York, Vol. 6, Jan. 
1947, pp. 195-204. $2. 

Describes the development and pro- 
visions of the plan. 

RHODE ISLAND. UNEMPLOYMENT Com- 
PENSATION BoarD. The Rhode Island 
Cash Sickness Compensation Act. 
Providence: The Board, 1946. 15 
pp. Processed. 

History of the program and sum- 
mary of procedure for filing claims. 


SAWYER. WILBUR A. “Achievements of 
UNRRA as an International Health 
Organization.” American Journal 
of Public Health, New York, Vol. 
37, Jan. 1947, pp. 41-58. 50 cents. 

SCOTLAND. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 
National Health Service (Scotland) 
Bill. Summary of the Proposed New 
Service. Edinburgh: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1946. 18 pp. (Cmd. 
6946.) 4d. 

The bill provides for a compre- 
hensive health service similar to that 
in England. 


SmnaI, NATHAN; ANDERSON, ODIN W.; 
and Do.iar, MELvIn L. Health In- 
surance in the United States. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 
1946. 115 pp. $1.50. 

Traces the history of voluntary 
health insurance as exemplified by 
the Blue Cross hospital plans and the 
medical service plans sponsored by 
medical societies. Considers the atti- 
tudes of professional, Government, 
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